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Making  a  difference. 

It  started  out  as  a  routine  investigation  of  a  prison  escape. 

By  the  time  they  were  finished,  staffers  at  The  Orange  County  Re^ster  had  exposed  overcrowded, 
inhumane  conditions  at  the  nation's  largest  women's  prison.  Conditions  that  led  to  the  deaths  of  five 
inmates  fi'om  treatable  ailments.  Rampant  drug  trafficking.  And  a  series  of  administrative  cover-ups. 
Athree-part  Register  series.  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishment,  has  led  directly  to  the  filing  of  criminal 
charges  and  swift  legislative  action. 

It's  the  kind  of  effort  Orange  County  readers  know  they  can 
count  on  from  Orange  County's  best  newspaper. 

^  Award  for  Public  Service  in  Newspaper  Journalism, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi/The  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists 
^  Award  for  Outstanding  Public  Service, 

National  Headliner  Awards 
^  The  Clarion  Award,  investigative  series/ 
special  section. 

Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 

^  Investigative  reporting,  second  place. 

Associated  Press  News  Executives 


James  V.  Grimaldi,  Kim  Christensen, 
and  Donna  Wares  collaborated  on  The 
Orange  County  Register's  award-winning 
coverage  of  oppressive  prison  conditions. 
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ANGELES 

Daily  ft«eze  Nen^Pilot  The  Outlook 

is  pleased  to  announce  our  participation  in 


coastal  valley  combo 


COPLEY  ANGLES 


newspapers/b?ach  press-telegram 

DAILY  NEWS  LOS  ANGELES 


An  exciting  new  way  to  buy  L.A. 

...with  a  combined  circuiation  of  470,000. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  along  with  The  Los  Angeles  Doily  News  and 
The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  hove  joined  forces  to  offer  notional  advertisers  on  easy  way  to 

buy  the  complicated  Los  Angeles  ADI. 


For  more  information  on 

The  Los  Angeles  Coastal  Valley  Combo 

contact  your  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker  or  Newspapers  First  Representative. 


Hall 

PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 

A  joint  venture  of: 

Scripps  Howard/Rockwell  Goss 

24400  Sperry  Drive,  Westlake,  Ohio  44145-1581 
(216)  835-0700  •  Fax  (216)  835-4754 


The  Paper  Boys 

You  could  tell  they  were  coming  a  block  away  by  the  rattle  of  the  Radio  Flyer 
wagons  they  pulled  behind  them  stacked  with  Sunday  editions.  The  paper  boys. 
Still  the  newspaper  industry's  most  dependable,  cost-effective  delivery  system 
for  moving  papers  from  the  delivery  truck  to  the  customer's  door. 

But  some  other  paper  boys  are  still  the  newspaper  industry's  most  efficient, 
cost-effective  system  for  moving  papers  from  the  press  to  the  delivery 
trucks  —  Hall  Processing  Systems. 


Our  Paper  Route 

Of  course,  a  lot  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  paper  boys  wore  plus  fours  and 
“Pendleton”  hats.  Or  rode  through 
neighborhoods  twice  a  day  before  dawn 
and  dinner  (there  were  still  a  lot  of  two- 
edition  newspapers  then)  on  Ranger  bikes 
with  balloon  tires. 

Today,  paper  boys  are  called  “newspaper 
carriers”  and  are  Just  as  often  girls  — 
or  even  adults. 

And  today's  mailrooms,  our  paper  route, 
are  “newspaper  distribution  centers” 
a  football  field  long  filled  with  integrated 
Hall  systems,  computer-controlled  and  Monitor  HT II  Stacker 

operating  at  speeds  and  accuracies  “old 
timers”  could  never  imagine. 

But  then,  innovation  is  the  essence  of  our  company.  We're  not  just  moving 
newspapers;  we're  moving  the  newspaper  industry  into  the  next  century  by 
reinventing  the  “mailroom.” 


The  fact  is,  in  the  last  quarter  century  we’ve 
improved  just  about  every  delivery  system 
the  newspaper  industry  has  except  one. 


“Hey,  mister,  how  'bout  a  paper?" 


The  21st  Century  “Mailroom” 

Breakthrough  product  concepts  like  our  Onserter  which  revolutionizes  insert 
management  and  packaging,  our  AccuGrip  which  improves  count  accuracy  and 
delivery  flexibility  in  conveyors,  and  our  PASS  System  which  adds  speed  and 
accountability  at  the  loading  dock,  will  dramatically  streamline  mailroom 
operation  and  improve  newspaper  profitability.  And  they’ll  do  it  with 
legendary  Hall  reliablility. 


Because  our  mechanical  systems  are  simply  designed 
with  fewer  moving  parts  and  uncomplicated  motions 
for  simple  operation  and  long-term  uptime. 


Anyone  with  a  Monitor  HT  II  Stacker  knows  that. 
And  if  a  problem  ever  does  occur,  our  trouble¬ 
shooters  are  the  most  responsive  in  the  industry. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


AUGUST 

21-24— Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  Seat¬ 
tle  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Tow/ers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

23- 25— PhotoPro  Professional  Photography  Trade  Show  and  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  Crystal  City,  Arlington,  Va. 

27-29— World  Conference  on  Incoming  Call  Center  Management,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 

12-14 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Holiday  Inn/Lake  of  the 
Ozarks,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

12- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 

ence,  Sylvan  Resort,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

13- 15 — Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 

tion  Assembly,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel  at  Austin  Centre,  Austin,  Texas. 
13-14— Missouri  Circulation  Management  Association  Convention,  Adams 
Mark,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18- 20— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Meeting,  Holiday  Inn, 

Frederick,  Md. 

19- 21 — Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Holiday  Inn  Executive  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 

19-21 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 27 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference,  Little 

America  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

24 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Advertising  Law  &  Business  Con¬ 
ference,  Parker-Meridien  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

24- 25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newsprint  and  Materi¬ 

als  in  the  Pressroom  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago, 
III. 

25- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Advertis¬ 

ing  Bureau/Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  Libel/Priveicy  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Reston,  Va. 

25- 28— National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 

Show,  Excelsior  Hotel,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

26- 28 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Fall  Meeting  and  Convention, 

Warren  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

27-10/1 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 
Loew's  Ventana  Canyon  Resort,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

29-10/2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Eastern  Region 
Meeting,  Vista  International  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

AUGUST 

25-28— American  Press  Institute,  Reporters  Workshop,  Kellogg  West  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Pomona,  Calif./Hatiey  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-13— “Media  Criticism:  Watching  the  Watchdogs,”  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-13— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  Opera¬ 
tions  Workshop,  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

15-21 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

20-22 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  “Better  Writing  for  All  Sections'  Semi¬ 
nar,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

20-22— Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS),  “The  Economics 
and  Ethics  of  Health  Care,”  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
22-24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Multicultural  Manage¬ 
ment  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

22-25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Workshop,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III. 

22-28— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  API 
Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

25-27— Graphic  Services  +  Seminars,  Desktop  Design  and  Production  for 
Flexo  Label  Printers,  Tintype  Tech,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
29-10/2— American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  Foundation,  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  Circulation  and  Marketing  Training  Seminar,  Barc¬ 
lay  Hotel/Rittenhouse  Square/Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia. 
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About  Awards 


ASJMC  Distinguished  Service  to  Journalism  Award. 
Mervin  Aubespin,  associate  editor  for  development  at  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
1991  Distinguished  Service  to  Journalism  Award,  which  is 
presented  by  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication. 


AAF  awards.  The  American  Advertising  Federation 
recently  presented  a  number  of  awards  during  its  annual 
conference, including  the  ADDY  Awards  for  advertising 
creative  excellence. 

Among  the  top  ADDY  winners  were  those  for  Best  of 
Show,  presented  to  Elgin  Syferd/DDB  Needham,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  for  television  and  toGSD&M  Advertising,  Austin, 
Texas,  for  print. 

The  AAF  also  presented  its  1991  National  Club 
Achievement  Awards  to  the  Ad  Clubs  and  Ad  Club  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  year  in  five  categories;  Division  1  (500  or  more 
members),  the  Atlanta  Advertising  Club  and  its  president 
Alf  Nucifora;  Division  11(250-499  members),  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Cincinnati  and  president  Randy  Weinert; 
Division  III  (100-249  members),  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  Orleans  and  president  Linda  J.  Rockefeller;  Division 
IV  (1-99  members).  Black  Hills  Advertising  Federation 
and  president  Michael  Derby;  and  Division  V  (members 
under  age  31),  Ad  2  Tampa  Bay  and  president  Amy 
Rabeck.  The  five  divisions  shared  the  $7,500  Saatchi  & 
Saatchi  Advertising  Education  Grant  and  the  $5,000  G.D. 
Crain  Jr.  Award. 

In  addition,  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  named  the 
American  Advertising  Federation  1991  College  Chapter  of 
the  Year,  and  Professor  John  Philip  Jones,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Advertising  at  Syracuse  University’s  S.I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communications,  was  given 
the  AAF  1991  Distinguished  Advertising  Educator 
Award. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAH 


Defending  the  indefensible 


By  Richard  Harwood 

All  but  the  mentally  infirm  are 
aware  that  we  have  no  common  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  news  business.  What  is  fit 
to  print  in  one  paper  is  taboo  in 
another. 

To  lie,  cheat  or  steal  in  pursuit  of  a 
story  is  acceptable  in  some  locales 
and  verboten  in  others.  Inventing  fic¬ 
tional  “sources”  may  be  permissible 
at  the  Daily  Jupiter  but  cause  for  dis¬ 
missal  at  the  Daily  Bugle. 

Whether  we  produce  counterfeit 
pictures  and  quotations  depends  on 
whim  and  where  we  work. 

The  inevitable — but  still  curious — 
result  of  this  ethical  and  professional 
anarchy  is  that  standards  for  our  trade 
are  being  written  by  people  who  have 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  newsroom. 

1  refer,  of  course,  to  Byron  White, 
Thurgood  Marshall,  Sandra  Day 
O’Connor  and  other  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  June,  they  limited  our  freedom  to 
put  words  in  other  people’s  mouths. 
The  case  involved  a  writer  who,  in  a 
New  Yorker  profile,  attributed  to  her 
subject  statements  he  never  made. 

The  Washington  Post  hailed  the 
ruling  with  this  headline:  “Decision 
Seen  as  Setting  a  Standard  for  Accu¬ 
racy.”  That  judgment  is  only  semi- 
correct,  as  Justice  White  noted  in  his 
opinion.  For  the  new  standard  to 
come  into  play,  he  said,  “The  false¬ 
hood,  apparently,  must  be  substan¬ 
tial;  the  reporter  may  lie  a  little,  but 
not  too  much.” 

This  means  that  the  New  Republic, 
in  the  words  of  its  editor,  Hendrik 
Hertzberg,  can  continue  “what  is 
commonly  known  as  cleaning  up  the 
quotes.” 

Newsweek  can  continue,  if  its  edi¬ 
tor,  Maynard  Parker,  is  correctly 
quoted,  to  “trim  quotes  to  fit  stories. 
The  biggest  problem  is  not  who  makes 
up  quotes  but  how  you  use  quotes  and 
how  you  edit  quotes  in  the  story  that 
the  writer  is  writing.” 

The  Washington  Post,  owned  by 
the  same  company,  has  a  different 
view  of  the  matter:  “Quotations 
should  be  exact.  The  words  of 
another  person  should  not  be  rear¬ 
ranged  for  more  felicitous  phrasing.” 


(Harwood  is  ombudsman  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Copyright  1991,  the 
Washington  Post.  Reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission.) 


At  the  New  York  Times,  says  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Allan  M.  Siegal, 
“We  regard  quotations  as  absolutely 
sacrosanct.  If  there  is  any  reason  at  all 
to  be  tempted  to  change  them,  then 
you  take  the  quotation  marks  off  and 
paraphrase  it.” 

We  are  left,  then,  in  the  swamp  we 
have  inhabited  for  years,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  at  some  point  fabri¬ 
cated  quotations  may  open  us  up  to 
libel  suits.  One  would  think  that  on  so 


fundamental  an  issue  as  accuracy, 
news  organizations  would  have 
arrived  long  ago  at  a  “standard,”  but 
we  have  found  over  the  years  that 
direct  quotations  have  more  snap, 
crackle  and  pop  than  paraphrase, 
especially  when  “cleaned  up”  or 
subjected,  in  Time  magazine’s 
euphemism,  to  “emendations.” 

While  toiling  in  the  New  York 
Times  Washington  bureau  in  the 
1930s,  Turner  Catledge  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  would  put  entire  statements 
into  the  mouths  of  politicians  they  had 
been  unable  to  reach,  and  we  all  know 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Catledge.  He 
became  the  Times’  executive  editor. 

The  doctoring  or  invention  of 
quotes  is  a  mere  technicality  to  some 
journalists,  a  jump  start  to  a  lifeless 
yarn,  but  virtually  all  of  us  swear 
oaths  and  speechify  across  the  land 
and  in  courtrooms  about  the  sanctity 
of  a  confidentiality  pledge:  “Jail 
before  dishonor!” 

However,  when  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  newspapers  chose  dis¬ 
honor,  exposed  a  confidential  source 
and  were  sued  for  breach  of  contract, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  came  to 
their  defense.  The  press,  they  argued, 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  welsh  on 
its  promises  because  the  identity  of  a 
“confidential  source”  (Deep  Throat, 
perhaps?)  may  be  newsworthy. 

Thus  we  should  not  be  inhibited  by 
law  if  we  decide  to  tell  all.  Besides, 
the  newspaper  lawyers  argued,  our 
promises  to  sources  often  are  little 
more  than  hot  air:  “They  are  typically 
vague,  do  not  have  precisely  defined 


or  understood  terms,  and  involve  sit¬ 
uations  where  ...  the  reporter  can¬ 
not  know  what  information  is  being 
provided  .  .  .  until  after  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  confidentiality  has  been  made.” 

However,  at  least  in  Minnesota,  the 
court  said  that  a  deal  is  a  deal. 

The  First  Amendment  “does  not 
confer  on  the  press  a  constitutional 
right  to  disregard  promises  that  would 
otherwise  be  enforced  under  state 
law.” 


We  are  likely  to  hear  a  lot  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  whining  by  newsroom  barons  and 
baronesses  about  the  tyranny  of  court 
decrees.  Plug  your  ears  until  they 
demonstrate  a  capacity  to  clean  up 
their  own  acts  and  stop  defending  the 
indefensible. 

Reader  friendly 

In  an  effort  to  promote  rapport  with 
readers,  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  has  scheduled  “Meet  the  Edi¬ 
tors”  nights  in  key  Vermont  munici¬ 
palities.  In  addition,  readers  now  may 
contact  executives  and  editors  by 
phone  on  Thursday  evenings  to  dis¬ 
cuss  changes  they  want  in  the  paper. 

Mass,  layoffs 

Two  Massachusetts  newspapers, 
the  Telegram  &  Gazette  of  Worcester 
and  the  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy, 
have  announced  plans  to  reduce  their 
work  forces  because  of  a  downturn  in 
advertising. 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  which  had  ter¬ 
minated  60  people  by  the  end  of  1990, 
said  it  would  lay  off  27  employees  and 
mandate  all  staff  to  take  unpaid  fur¬ 
loughs. 

The  Telegram  &  Gazette  disclosed 
a  buyout  plan  to  120  of  its  employees 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  staffing  by  more 
.  than  20%.  It  offers  13  weeks’  pay  to 
employees  who  have  been  with  the 
company  a  minimum  of  25  years. 
Also,  publisher  Prescott  Low  said  all 
staffers,  including  himself,  must  take 
two  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  by  next 
June. 


Whether  we  produce  counterfeit  pictures  and 
quotations  depends  on  whim  and  where  we  work. 
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personal  attention 
for  the  life  of  your  (xess. 

Actually,  our  commitment  begins  long  before  you  even  own  a  Goss®  press.  We’re 
there  from  the  start,  assisting  you  through  the  long  months  of  planning  to  help  you 
create  an  efficient  newsp^r  production  plant.  That  same  kind  d* personal  attention 
can  provide  you  with  services  for  a  turnkey  installation.  We  also  help  you  develop 
skills  for  troubleshooting,  reducing  waste,  and  improving  print  quality  with  world- 
class  training  programs,  foremost  in  the  industry.  And  should  the  need  arise, 
field  support  and  parts  services  are  available  around-the-clock,  for  the  life  of 
your  press.  That’s  the  Rockwell  commitment  —  a  commitment  urunatched  in  the 
industry.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  —  the  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
1-708-850-5600. 

Rockwell 

International 

where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

FerdirtarKi  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Controlling  the  press 

The  control  of  reporters  during  the  economic  summit  meeting  in 
London  July  15-17  was  the  most  severe  of  any  international  meeting 
in  recent  years.  According  to  Edith  Lederer  of  the  Associated  Press, 
“For  the  first  time  in  17  years  of  economic  summitry,  pool  events 
were  limited  to  photographers,  with  reporters  banned.  Reporters 
saw  the  key  summit  players  only  on  television  or  at  infrequent  news 
conferences. 

“Reporters  weren’t  even  allowed  to  see  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  land  at  Heathrow  Airport.  The  British  decreed  that  the 
summit  activities  were  photo  opportunities  only.” 

Ms.  Lederer  reported  that  the  Bush  administration  found  out 
about  the  no-reporters  policy  weeks  before  and  the  White  House  said 
it  had  protested,  but  to  no  avail.  Even  coverage  of  Mrs.  Bush  was 
banned.  Her  press  aide  went  to  pick  up  pool  passes  and  was  told  there 
were  none  for  reporters.  Much  to  her  credit,  Mrs.  Bush  gave  an 
interview  to  three  wire  service  reporters  and  a  newspaper  on  the  last 
day  and  said  she  did  it  because  of  the  British  ban. 

Every  American  journalist  knows  the  British  press  labors  under 
restrictions  unknown  in  our  country,  but  why  this  treatment  of  the 
international  press?  There  has  been  no  explanation.  No  word  that  it 
was  requested  by  the  Soviets  or  anyone  else,  or  that  the  Brits  just 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

The  press  should  insist  on  revising  those  ground  rules  in  advance  of 
futurfe  international  summits.  Otherwise,  we  could  be  on  our  way 
back  to  those  secret  agreements  secretly  arrived  at  that  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  complained  about. 


Captive  tv  audiences 

It  is  claimed  that  Whittle  Communications  has  signed  up  9,000 
schools  to  receive  Channel  One,  a  12-minute  daily  news  show  contain¬ 
ing  commercials.  Turner  Broadcasting  claims  it  already  has  19,000 
schools  on  its  list  to  receive  a  15-minute  commercial-free  newscast. 

It  appears  that  educators  are  giving  up  on  Johnny  and  Jane.  They 
haven’t  learned  to  read,  partly  because  of  the  many  hours  they  have 
spent  before  the  tube.  So  now  the  educators  are  saying.  Let’s  give 
the  students  more  of  the  same.  What’s  so  important  about  reading, 
anyway?  some  of  them  ask. 

Newspapers,  at  least,  have  not  given  up  on  Johnny  and  Jane. 
About  700  newspapers  operate  Newspapers  in  Education  programs. 
They  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  nationwide  program  against  illit¬ 
eracy. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  50%  rule  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  be  changed  so  the  newspaper  sales  in  schools  can  be 
counted  if  the  prices  are  less  than  that  and  more  reasonable  for 
students’  pocketbooks. 

Roger  Kintzel,  publisher  of  the  Austin  Aw.erican-Statesinan,  who 
has  suggested  this  change,  also  asked  why  advertisers  seem  eager  to 
buy  television  time  in  the  schoolrooms  but  object  to  counting  class¬ 
room  newspaper  subscriptions. 

A  good  point! 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Newspapers  must  run  more  sections  on  world  events 


I  am  a  photojournalism  student 
living  in  New  York  City.  I  plan  to  one 
day  report  the  news,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
young  Americans  interested  in  the 
world  around  them. 

I  have  read  several  E&P  articles 
about  the  concerns  of  newspapers 
regarding  the  decline  in  readership 
among  America’s  youth.  As  an 
American  youth,  I  hope  to  explain  my 
reasons  for  not  reading  a  newspaper. 


Clarification 

“The  eyes  are  on  classified”  which 
appeared  in  the  July  6  edition  of  E&P 
reported  figures  from  a  study  by  Ve- 
ronis,  Suhler  and  Associates  Inc.  of 
New  York  that  predicted  classified 
advertising  expenditures  would  drop 
5%  in  1991  and  would  increase  4.1% 
in  1992, 8%  in  1993  and  13.5%  in  1994. 

These  figures  actually  relate  to 
projected  changes  in  the  growth  rate 
of  classified  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  not  actual  expenditures. 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Damages  of  one  farthing — the 
smallest  coin  made  in  Britain — were 
awarded  in  King’s  Bench  Court,  Lon¬ 
don,  by  Justice  Sir  Cyril  Atkinson  to 
Archibald  Ramsey  in  a  libel  suit 
against  the  New  York  Times.  The 
judge  denounced  Ramsey  as  a  dis¬ 
loyal  British  subject  and  ordered  him 
to  pay  all  court  costs  of  the  Times. 
The  British  press  congratulated  the 
Times  on  the  decision. 

4e  )|t  i|t 

Walter  Winchell,  Broadway  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  King  Features  Syndicate,  began  a 
month  of  active  duty  with  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Winchell  holds  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  and  is  assigned 
to  Naval  Intelligence  in  New  York 
City. 

*  *  * 

A  survey  of  Fleet  Street  shows  that 
more  than  6,000  journalists  and  other 
newspaper  employees  have  left  their 
jobs  to  serve  with  the  British  armed 
forces. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  9,  1941 


First  of  all,  most  articles  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  read  were  not  targeted 
for  someone  my  age.  How  are  today’s 
high  school  students  supposed  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  Gulf 
war  if  they  are  not  taught  the  history 
of  the  Middle  East  and  the  events  that 
led  to  the  war? 

I  was  1 1  years  old  in  1979,  when  52 
Americans  were  taken  hostage  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran.  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  pictures  of  blindfolded 
people,  and  large  crowds  with  signs, 
but  I  did  not  understand  what  was 
happening.  None  of  my  teachers 
explained  what  was  going  on,  so  1 
assumed  it  was  not  important.  I  now 
wonder  whether  even  they  knew. 

I  had  no  understanding  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war,  or  the  goings-on  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  Lebanon,  Israel,  South  Africa 
and  Romania.  Whenever  I  came 
across  an  article  on  those  places  it 
was  like  coming  in  at  the  middle  of  a 
movie.  I  was  confused,  did  not  know 
what  was  happening,  or  who  the  “bad 
guy”  was. 

With  the  United  States’  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Gulf  war,  I  felt  I  should  be 
aware  of  the  events  that  led  to  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  last  Aug.  2, 
and  the  history  of  those  countries  as 
well. 

I  am  23  years  old  now  and,  although 
there  is  so  much  I  still  do  not  know,  I 
feel  I  am  more  informed  than  most 


people  my  age.  I  can  recall  times 
when  I  would  attempt  to  read  the 
newspaper,  only  to  come  across  a 
word  or  event  that  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  I  would  then  leave  the  paper 
and  watch  television  instead. 

Recently  I  saw  a  special  Saturday 
edition  of  the  Today  show  on  NBC, 
with  Mary  Alice  Williams  and  Garrick 
Utley  hosting.  This  progam  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  who  were 
expecting  their  usual  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  cartoons.  Today  had  children  call¬ 
ers  asking  about  the  Gulf  war.  They 
made  an  honest  attempt  to  answer 
questions,  with  correspondents 
standing  by  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Tel 
Aviv,  and  the  Pentagon,  but  failed  to 
present  their  answers  so  that  a  child 
could  understand. 

What  can  newspapers  do?  They 
can  include  sections  that  are  aimed  at 
explaining  and  educating  today’s 
youth.  They  can  include  pictures  that 
can  be  used  as  visual  aids.  This  chil¬ 
dren’s  section  could  help  parents  and 
teachers  explain  the  events  in  today’s 
world,  and  it  might  also  help  parents 
and  teachers  understand  as  well. 

Although  results  will  not  be  shown 
overnight,  newspapers  might  keep  in 
mind  that  today’s  youth  will  be 
tomorrow’s  subscribers. 

Carolyn  Lessard 
New  York,  N.Y. 


2,000  NYT  GRAPHICS. 
ONE  DIAL-UP  LIBRARY. 

Our  new  electronic  archive,  free 
to  clients  of  The  New  York 
Times  Computer  Graphics 
Service,  offers  more  them  2,000 
graphics.  They  range  from 
general  news,  weather  and 
business  to  lifestyle,  sports  and 
science  —  not  to  mention  a 
wealth  of  useful  maps  and  icons. 

For  more  information  call 
Peter  Trigg  or  Peggy  Walsh,  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service, 
at  212-556-1927. 
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Color  is  defined  as  a  phenomenon  of  light  or  visual  perception 
that  enables  one  to  differentiate  otherwise  identical  objects. 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  phenomenon  of  magazines  which  enables  readers  to  keep  up  to  date 
about  the  goings  on  of  the  newspaper  business.  In  our  September  28th  issue 
our  pages  will  radiate  with  editorial  on  the  effectiveness  of  color  in  advertising, 
new  techniques  for  color  printing,  case  histories  and  more. 

Don’t  be  left  out  in  the  dark. 

Place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  special  color  issue  today. 


To  place  your  ad  call  your  E&P  Sales  Representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 


August  10, 1991 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Odd  couple 

Newspaper,  television  station  team  up  to  cover  local  news 


By  M.L.  Stein 

What’s  this?  A  newspaper  and  a 
television  station  joining  forces  for 
local  news  coverage? 

Yup.  That’s  what’s  happening  be¬ 
tween  the  San  Diego  Tribune  and 
KGTV  Channel  10,  which  have 
formed  Newslink  for  coverage  of  the 
same  stories. 

Recently,  the  odd  couple  cooper¬ 
ated  on  a  probe  of  nursing  homes 
which  ran  as  a  three-part.  Page  One 
story  in  the  afternoon  Tribune.  In 
another  instance,  photographers  for 
the  Tribune  and  Channel  10  shot  a 
major  fire  from  the  tv  station’s  heli¬ 
copter. 

On  some  stories,  Channel  10  news 
staffers  are  interviewing  Tribune 
reporters  in  the  paper’s  newsroom  for 
broadcast. 

“The  station  gave  the  nursing  home 
four  minutes  of  airtime  and  our  logo 
was  very  prominent  in  the  back¬ 
ground,”  recalled  Tribune  editor  Neil 
Morgan.  In  exchange,  the  Tribune’s 
July  23  issue  carried  a  Page  One 
notice  that  Channel  10  that  night 
would  broadcast  a  segment  about  the 
owners  of  a  nursing  home  who  had 
turned  it  into  a  “warm,  caring  place.” 

Morgan  said  the  purpose  of  the 
arrangement  is  to  combine  what  he 
termed  the  “most  comprehensive 
source  of  information  in  San  Diego 
County,”  meaning  the  Tribune,  with 
the  “best  source  of  broadcast  news.” 
The  editor  of  the  Copley  paper  told 
E&P  that  the  idea  was  suggested  by 
former  CBS  News  anchor  Walter 
Cronkite  while  the  two  were  having 
dinner  in  New  York  three  months 
ago. 

“Walter  told  me  network  news 
would  be  dead  in  five  years  and  local 
tv  news  would  be  dominant,”  Morgan 
related. 

In  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  the 
tie-in,  Morgan  explained:  “An  after¬ 
noon  paper  must  be  talked  about  a  lot. 
Channel  10  reaches  a  lot  more  people 
than  we  sell  newspapers  [to]  and  it’s 
giving  us  exposure.”  Moreover,  Mor¬ 
gan  continued,  the  arrangement 


comes  when  the  Tribune,  for  the  first 
time,  is  moving  into  north  San  Diego 
County  with  single-copy  sales  and 
KGTV  “has  a  very  strong  signal  that 
reaches  that  area.” 

The  Tribune  is  second  in  circula¬ 
tion  to  its  big  sister,  the  morning  San 
Diego  Union,  which  covers  the  entire 
county.  Going  north,  the  Tribune  also 
will  encounter  competition  from  the 


Los  Angeles  Times,  Escondido  Times- 
Advocate,  Oceanside  Blade-Citizen 
and  various  weeklies. 

According  to  Morgan,  the  Tribune 
and  Channel  10  will  combine  their 
efforts  primarily  in  non-breaking  sto¬ 
ries.  Each  day,  he  disclosed,  the  two 
exchange  news  logs. 

“We  will  work  with  them  on  devel¬ 
oping  stories,  usually  a  single  local 


subject  such  as  lack  of  community 
leadership,”  he  elaborated.  “We  will 
not  share  scoops  or  impede  journalis¬ 
tic  initiative.” 

However,  KGTV  vice  president 
and  general  manager  Ed  Quinn  did 
not  rule  out  cooperation  on  investiga¬ 
tive  pieces. 

“This  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
community,”  Quinn  stated.  “We’re 


associating  ourselves  with  a  great 
newspaper  for  a  unique  approach  to 
the  news.  It  will  be  more  exposure  for 
both  of  us.” 

In  a  front-page  column,  Morgan 
termed  the  linkage  “an  innovative 
arrangement  that  would  have  been 
unthinkable  a  few  short  years  ago — 
our  two  news  staffs  are  searching  for 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


San  Diego  Tribune  gets  on-air  plug  in  cooperative  arrangement  with 
Channel  10. 


Morgan  explained:  “An  afternoon  paper  must  be 
talked  about  a  lot.  Channel  10  reaches  a  lot  more 
people  than  we  sell  newspapers  [to]  and  it’s  giving  us 
exposure.” 
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Changing  rivalry 

Newspapers  and  television:  competing  and  cooperating 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  advertising  bloom  is  off  the  tv 
rose  and  it  is  time  newspapers  started 
taking  advantage  of  some  dramatic 
market  changes  to  boost  their  image 
with  customers. 

This  was  the  message  given  to 
members  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  (INAME)  in  a  pep  talk  by 
Ray  Gaulke,  the  new  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  executive  direc¬ 
tor  who  scoffed  at  the  notion  that 
television  is  a  new  medium  that  is 
sweeping  away  all  opposition. 

Instead,  he  said,  it  seems  that  tele¬ 
vision  and  other  so-called  “new 
media  systems”  are  out  to  “reinvent 
the  newspaper.”  An  example,  he 
pointed  out,  is  Turner  Broadcasting’s 
plan  to  test  a  tv  program  for  people 
waiting  in  airline  terminals. 

“Don’t  newspapers  do  that?”  he 
asked. 

Gaulke,  former  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Media  Sales  and  president  of 
Marsteller  Advertising,  also  referred 
to  a  “surge  of  new  advertising  initia¬ 
tives  to  reach  people  outside  the 
home”  and  noted  that  newspapers 
have  traditionally  performed  this 
role. 

Turner’s  further  idea  of  in-store 
evening  broadcasts  of  financial  and 
other  news,  along  with  “tidbits”  for 
readers  shopping  after  work,  drew 
this  observation  from  the  speaker. 

“Revolutionary!  Imagine  a  media 
delivery  system  that  has  news, 
sports,  tidbits,  maybe  even  the 
weather.  And  the  latest  stock  market 
news.  Wow!”  Moreover,  Gaulke 
continued,  the  television  industry  is 
plagued  by  remote-control  “zap¬ 
ping”  of  commercials,  a  trend  that 
will  continue. 

“No  zappers  have  been  installed  on 
a  newspaper,  to  my  knowledge,”  he 
said. 

Another  factor  that  should  lift  the 
spirits  of  newspaper  ad  sellers  is  a 
recent  NAB-sponsored  study,  which 
found  that  only  4%  of  all  viewers 
could  recall  the  brand  advertised  in 
the  last  commercial  they  saw  during 
prime  time.  In  1%5,  he  went  on,  that 
number  was  18%. 

“In  my  judgment,  the  newspaper 
business  has  allowed  a  bunch  of 
flashy  guys  in  bright  new  uniforms  to 
steal  our  game,  using  our  field,  and 


razzle-dazzle  our  fans,”  Gaulke 
stated. 

However,  taking  pokes  at  tv  will 
not  pull  papers  out  of  their  slump, 
Gaulke  warned. 

Key  elements  work  in  favor  of 
newspapers,  and  they  should  take 
immediate  advantage  of  them,  he 
said. 

“The  slate  is  being  wiped  clean  in 
terms  of  media  preferences,”  he 
explained.  “Advertisers  are  avail¬ 
able,  open  and  receptive  to  business¬ 
building  media  ideas.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  get  interested  in  their  business, 
really  interested.” 

“Added  value”  is  the  password  to 
sales,  but  the  concept  has  taken  on 
new  dimensions  with  the  emphasis  on 
targeting,  flexibility  and  follow- 
through,  Gaulke  asserted.  This 
means,  he  said,  pulling  the  idea 
through  to  the  local  dealer,  retailer 
and  franchiser. 


“The  local  customer  is  the  name  of 
the  game,”  he  said.  “The  bloom  is 
finally  and  permanently  off  the  tv 
rose.  At  long  last,  no  medium  is 
viewed  as  a  do-all  media  system.  Inte¬ 
grated  communications  is  the  buzz¬ 
word  .  .  .  each  medium  is  being  as¬ 
signed  a  specific  task.  It’s  up  to  us  to 
find  or  create  that  task  for  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

A  newspaper’s  tools  for  the  job 
include  learning  the  advertiser’s  busi¬ 
ness,  investing  in  testing  and  market¬ 
ing  and  being  willing  to  take  risks  with 
advertisers  for  shared  rewards. 

Sales  staffers  should  put  “Market¬ 
ing  Partner”  on  their  business  cards, 
he  suggested. 

“Always  see  a  problem  from  the 
advertiser’s  point  of  view,”  he  urged. 
“Always!” 

Actually,  competition  between 
television  and  newspapers  need  not 
be  fractious,  a  tv  executive  told  the 
audience  in  another  speech. 

John  Miller,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  marketing  of  NBC-TV,  said 
cooperation  between  the  two  media  is 


not  only  possible  but  already  is  taking 
place  through  cross-marketing. 

NBC,  he  said,  has  actively  pursued 
cross-selling  and  cross  promotional 
opportunities  with  New  York  Times 
Co.  magazines,  Time-Warner,  TV 
Guide  and  Gannett. 

In  competing  for  viewers,  tv  net¬ 
works  no  longer  can  rely  on  their  own 
air,  TV  Guide  and  radio  and  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  Miller  said. 

This  fall,  he  disclosed,  all  the  net¬ 
works  will  have  advertiser  tie-ins, 
special  promotions  and  publicity 
events.  Instead  of  promoting  itself  as 
a  network,  NBC  tends  to  be  a  “shop¬ 
ping  mall  of  programs”  and  aims  for 
program  loyalty  rather  than  network 
loyalty. 

Two  years  ago,  he  recalled,  NBC 
found  that  putting  an  entertainment 
feature  on  the  front  and  back  of  free¬ 
standing  inserts  for  a  50  million-cir¬ 
culation  Sunday  newspaper  promo¬ 


tion  with  Sears  as  a  tie-in  partner 
“dramatically  increased  the  reader- 
ship  of  those  FSIs  to  our  mutual  bene¬ 
fit.” 

“We  drove  people  into  the  Sears 
stores,”  Miller  said.  Later,  NBC 
teamed  up  with  McDonald’s,  Toys  R 
Us,  Stouffers  and  Dominos  Pizza  in 
various  promotions,  benefiting  both 
the  network  and  the  advertisers.” 

Such  arrangements.  Miller  said, 
can  translate  into  incremental 
revenue — nearly  $40  million  in  the 
past  year  alone  in  the  case  of  NBC. 

“In  marketing  to  the  advertiser,  we 
must  concentrate  on  what  our  media 
can  do  for  them  and  get  out  of  the 
commodity  business,”  he  contended. 
“Get  out  of  the  price  battles  and  get 
into  building  the  business  of  our 
advertisers.  We  have  to  learn  what 
their  marketing  objectives  are  and 
find  ways  to  use  our  advertising  vehi¬ 
cles  to  go  after  them.” 

Noting  that  NBC  pushes  its  sup¬ 
pliers  to  action.  Miller  claimed  that 
the  network  had  convinced  NAB  to 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


“In  my  judgment,  the  newspaper  business  has 
allowed  a  bunch  of  flashy  guys  in  bright  new 
uniforms  to  steal  our  game,  using  our  field,  and 
razzle-dazzle  our  fans,”  Gaulke  stated. 
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New  hope  for  Terry  Anderson’s  release 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Cautious  optimism  was  the  most 
that  people  would  allow  themselves 
about  the  news  that  Associated  Press 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
Terry  Anderson  and  other  hostages  in 
Lebanon  might  soon  be  freed. 

However,  there  have  been  so  many 
false  hopes  on  an  emotional  roller 
coaster  that  no  one  fully  believed  this 
time  might  be  the  end  of  the  ordeal. 

Hopes  were  raised  when  Islamic 
Jihad,  the  pro-Iranian  Shiite  group 
believed  to  be  holding  Anderson  and 
12  other  Westerners,  on  Aug.  6 
released  a  photo  of  Anderson  and  a 
statement  saying  it  would  send  an 
envoy  with  “an  extremely  important 
message”  to  the  United  Nations 
within  48  hours. 

“The  issue  of  the  detainees  and  the 
prisoners  in  the  world  has  developed 
into  a  deadlock  worrying  the  interna¬ 
tional  power  centers  over  many  years 
after  many  heads  and  policies 
rolled,”  the  statement  said. 

Peggy  Say,  Anderson’s  sister,  said 
families  of  the  hostages  were  notified 
Aug.  5  by  the  State  Department  of  a 
possible  hostage  release. 

“I  think  a  report  like  this  one  is  the 
crudest  treatment  of  the  hostages’ 
families,”  she  told  the  AP.  “It  is  part 
hope,  part  joy  for  whatever  family  is 
going  to  get  their  loved  one  back,  but 
incredible  agony  for  each  family  to 
wait  and  wonder.” 

Anderson,  43,  a  hostage  since 


March  16,  1985,  has  remained  captive 
as  others  abducted  after  him  have 
been  released.  His  perceived  impor¬ 
tance  to  Islamic  Jihad  in  the  past  led 
some  observers  to  speculate  he  would 
remain  captive.  Others  believed  his 
importance  could  be  the  very  reason 
for  his  release  now. 


Latest  photo  of  hostage 
Terry  Anderson 

Another  school  of  thought  held  that 
because  Islamic  Jihad  released  a  non¬ 
threatening  statement,  chances  for 
his  release  looked  better. 

The  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and 
the  latest  peace  initiatives  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  seen  as  posi¬ 
tive  signs  for  the  hostages,  as  were 
reports  following  the  war  that  the  cap¬ 


tives  were  moved  out  of  Beirut  and 
into  the  Bekaa  Valley. 

Any  involvement  of  Syria  in  the 
release  of  the  hostages  would  likely 
strengthen  that  country’s  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Bush  administration 
during  peace  negotiations,  and  recent 
Iranian  overtures  to  the  West  also 
were  encouraging  signs,  noted  Steve 
Hagey,  a  former  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  correspondent  who  worked 
alongside  Anderson  in  Beirut.  Both 
nations  are  believed  to  have  influence 
over  Islamic  Jihad. 

Another  positive  indication  was 
that  one  of  the  captors’  main  condi¬ 
tions,  the  release  of  17  Shiite  prison¬ 
ers  in  Kuwait,  was  fulfilled  during  the 
Iraqi  invasion. 

The  day  the  statement  was  re¬ 
leased,  the  English-language  Tehran 
Times  reported,  “Hectic  activities 
are  continuing  for  the  release  of  the 
hostages  on  humanitarian  grounds 
and  it  is  expected  that  an  American 
and  a  British  hostage  will  be  able  to  go 
to  their  homes  by  the  weekend.”  No 
names  were  available. 

“The  combination  of  all  this  stuff 
leaves  me  feeling  more  hopeful  than 
normal,”  said  Hagey. 

Thirteen  Westerners,  including  six 
Americans,  were  being  held.  Islamic 
Jihad,  or  Islamic  Holy  War,  is 
believed  to  be  holding  Anderson,  the 
longest-held  Western  hostage,  as  well 
as  Thomas  Sutherland,  acting  dean  at 
American  University  in  Beirut,  who 
was  abducted  June  9,  1985. 


Thumbs  Down  Award  is  no  shame  to  Globe’s  Barnicle 


The  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalist’s  annual  “Thumbs  Down 
Award”  is  meant  to  embarrass  and 
shame  recipients  for  expression  or 
conduct  that  denigrates  African- 
Americans. 

However,  this  year’s  recipient, 
Boston  Globe  columnist  Mike  Barni¬ 
cle,  says  he  is  neither  embarrassed 
nor  shamed. 

“I  never  actually  received  anything 
from  them,  not  an  award  or  even  a  gift 
certificate,  but  I’m  very  proud  to  have 
received  any  award,”  Barnicle  said  in 
a  telephone  interview  about  two 
weeks  after  the  award  had  been 
announced. 

Barnicle  drew  the  wrath  of  NABJ’s 
Special  Honors  Committee  with  a 
remark  he  had  made  during  the 
documentary  Extra!  Extra!  See  All 
About  It  shown  several  months  ago 


on  Boston  television. 

In  it,  Barnicle,  who  is  white,  said, 
“I  know  more  about  being  black, 
being  under  siege  in  this  city,  than  any 
other  black  writer  or  black  tv  person 
that  you  can  name  or  you  can  find.” 

At  an  NABJ  press  conference, 
Betty  Baye,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  said  the 
comment  was  absurd. 

“Until  they  have  walked  in  our 
shoes,  until  they  have  walked  around 
in  this  skin,”  whites  ought  not  to 
make  such  comments,  Baye  said. 

Barnicle,  however,  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  his  point  is  correct. 

“Hey  listen.  I’ll  stick  with  what  I 
said,”  he  said. 

Barnicle  noted  that,  at  the  same 
time  NABJ  was  lambasting  him,  a 
report  was  released  showing  that  the 
life  expectancy  of  young  black  males 


had  dropped  by  three  years. 

“These  people  just  have  got  their 
priorities  a  little  f— ed  up  going  after 
me  when  that  is  the  real  problem,”  he 
said. 

“It  just  proves  my  point  that 
nobody  covers  the  black  community. 
Newspapers,  tv,  radio,  they  just  don’t 
cover  it — and  neither  do  black  report¬ 
ers. 

“And  the  reason  is,”  Barnicle  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  they  are  from  upper- 
middle-class  families,  went  to  upper- 
middle-class  schools — and  God  bless 
them,  they’re  lucky — but  they  don’t 
have  f— ing  anything  to  do  with  black 
people  in  the  community.” 

Robin  Washington,  president  of  the 
Boston  NABJ  chapter,  which  nomi¬ 
nated  Barnicle  for  the  award,  said  he 
was  not  surprised  that  Barnicle 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Solid  opposition 

Paid,  free  papers  mend  differences; 
in  muitipie  strategies  they  oppose  Caiifornia  saies  tax 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  moved  quickly 
last  week  to  heal  differences  between 
paid-  and  free-circulation  papers  on 
the  issue  of  a  new  state  sales  tax. 

At  an  Aug.  3  board  meeting,  CNPA 
directors  agreed  on  a  twin-pronged 
lobbying  effort:  to  restore  the  sales 
tax  exemption  on  all  newspapers 
while  also  supporting  Assembly  and 
Senate  bills  to  lift  the  tax  from  free 
papers,  which  claim  the  levy  will  put 
some  of  them  out  of  business. 

The  law,  which  taxes  newspaper 
sales  for  the  first  time  since  the  1940s, 
became  effective  July  15,  leaving  a 
tangle  of  questions  on  how  it  will  be 
applied  and  administered. 

The  measure  raises  the  sales  tax  to 
as  high  as  8.25%  in  some  areas  and  is 
aimed  at  cutting  California’s  $14.3  bil¬ 
lion  budget  shortfall. 

The  free  papers,  most  of  which  use 
contract  printers,  say  the  burden  will 
be  greatest  on  them  because  they  can¬ 
not  shift  the  tax  on  their  printing  bill  to 
their  readers. 

William  H.  Fleet,  publisher  of  the 
four  Los  Angeles  Independent  News¬ 
papers,  estimates  that  free  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
400%  more  than  the  dailies. 

Some  free-paper  publishers  have 
charged  that  CNPA  and  the  major 
dailies  did  not  lobby  hard  enough  to 
defeat  the  tax  {E&P,  July  27,  P.9). 

CNPA  president  Jim  Gill  III  seem¬ 
ingly  supported  the  charge  at  the 
meeting,  saying,  “We  should  have 
worked  with  a  little  more  vigor  last 
October.” 

Gill  promised  that  the  association’s 
lobbying  to  rescind  the  tax  will  coor¬ 
dinate  with  separate  lobbying  cam¬ 
paigns  by  some  of  the  major  dailies 
and  the  California  Free  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  (CFPA). 

“Everybody  will  be  asked  to 
assist,”  Gill  declared. 

CNPA  has  contracted  with  former 
state  legislator  Dennis  Carpenter  to 
lobby  against  the  tax  and  represent 
other  CNPA  interests  in  Sacramento. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
and  the  McClatchy  and  Copley 
groups  have  hired  their  own  capital 


lobbyist  as  has  the  CFPA. 

Jack  Fraser,  publisher  of  the  Valley 
Press  in  Felton,  suggested  at  the 
board  meeting  that  the  lobbying  might 
be  too  fragmented. 

Gill  disagreed.  “I  hope  the  legisla¬ 
tors  hear  600  voices  to  reinstate  the 
tax  exemption,”  he  stated.  “The 
message  is  that  we  are  united — both 
free  and  paid  newspapers.” 

The  assurance  appeared  to  satisfy 
two  board  members  who  operate  free 
newspapers:  Fleet  and  Ted  Fang, 
publisher  of  the  231,000-circulation 
San  Francisco  Independent,  who  was 
recently  appointed  a  director. 


newspapers.  However,  complaints 
from  legislators  that  the  board  was 
“legislating  and  not  regulating” 
caused  it  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
Legislature. 

Then  board  spokesman  Gary  Raich 
said  that,  if  after  “70  or  80  days  there 
is  no  action,  the  matter  will  bounce 
back  to  the  board,  which  will  have  an 
option  to  act.” 

Board  chairman  Brad  Sherman  has 
declared  himself  fully  in  favor  of 
rescinding  the  tax  on  free  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  a  letter  to  publishers,  he  said: 
“The  English  national  debt  grew  from 
72  million  pounds  in  1755  to  almost  100 


“/  hope  the  legislators  hear  600  voices  to  reinstate 
the  tax  exemption,”  Gil  stated.  “The  message  is  that 
we  are  united— both  free  and  paid  newspapers.” 


Fang,  who  had  scored  CNPA  for 
allegedly  not  taking  a  strong  enough 
leadership  role  when  the  tax  bill  was 
in  the  legislative  mill,  told  E&P  after 
the  meeting,  “I  think  we  are  working 
hand-in-hand  now.  I  am  much  more 
encouraged.” 

Fleet,  who  had  asserted  that  big 
dailies  would  profit  from  the  tax  while 
small  free  ones  would  suffer  large 
additional  costs,  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  CNPA’s  current  lobbying 
position. 

Of  the  past,  he  said,  “We  all  blew  it 
and  we're  all  to  blame.” 

Currently,  Assemblyman  John 
Burton  (D-San  Francisco)  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  bill  to  restore  the  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  free  papers.  It  has  the  support 
of  powerful  Assembly  Speaker  Willie 
Brown  Jr. 

Also,  Alfred  E.  Alquist  (D-San 
Jose),  chair  of  the  Senate  Budget  and 
Fiscal  Review  Committee,  and  John 
Vasconcellos  (D-Santa  Clara),  chair 
of  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  announced  they  will  back 
legislative  efforts  to  return  the  tax 
exemption  to  free  papers.  Quentin 
Kopp  (Ind-San  Francisco)  said  he  will 
introduce  a  Senate  bill  for  the  same 
purpose. 

For  a  brief  period  last  week,  it  was 
believed  that  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  which  regulates  taxes, 
might  vote  to  lift  the  sales  tax  from 


million  pounds  in  1769,  an  80% 
increase  in  just  nine  years.  The  ‘solu¬ 
tion’  embraced  by  King  George  III 
was  to  impose  a  stamp  tax  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  American  colonies.  This 
proved  to  be  a  mistake,  just  as  today’s 
‘newspaper  tax’  is  a  mistake.  I  look 
forward  to  the  repeal  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  tax.” 

Meanwhile,  several  other  newspa¬ 
pers  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
in  raising  prices  to  offset  the  tax.  They 
include  the  Oakland  Tribune,  San 
Mateo  Times,  Peninsula  Times-Tri- 
bune  in  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  Hay¬ 
ward  Daily  Review  and  the  YubalSut- 
ter  Appeal-Democrat,  Marysville. 

McIntyre  fellowship 

Kathleen  Burke,  a  recent  graduate  | 
of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  Columbia,  has 
been  awarded  the  1991  0.0.  McIn¬ 
tyre  Postgraduate  Writing  Fel¬ 
lowship,  which  will  provide  her  with 
$1 ,000  a  month  for  a  year. 

The  fellowship  is  named  for  the 
New  York  syndicated  columnist  of 
the  1920s  and  1930s  whose  estate  fi¬ 
nances  it. 
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stalemate  on  naming  rape  victims 

No  clear  standards,  no  easy  answers  emerge  from  IRE  panel 


By  Dunstan  A.  McNichol 

NBC  News  president  Michael 
Gartner  had  a  simple  message  for  the 
roomful  of  journalists  awaiting  his 
rationale  for  broadcasting  the  name  of 
an  alleged  rape  victim  this  year: 

“The  immediate  issue  is,  I’m  in  the 
business  of  disseminating  news,  not 
suppressing  it,”  Gartner  told  about 
350  journalists  packed  into  a  Chicago 
meeting  room  for  a  debate  on  the 
merits  of  naming  rape  victims  or  pro¬ 
tecting  their  privacy. 

About  80  minutes  later,  despite  sar¬ 
castic  and  caustic  questioning  from 
the  audience,  neither  Gartner  nor  his 
three  fellow  panelists  had  moved  the 
debate  much  further  along. 

Gartner  earlier  this  year  brought 
the  rape  privacy  issue  to  a  head  by 
letting  NBC  name  on  air  the  south 
Florida  woman  who  claims  she  was 
raped  Easter  weekend  by  William 
Kennedy  Smith. 

The  panel  discussion  over  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  naming  such  victims  was  the 
centerpiece  of  the  recent  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors  in  Chicago. 

In  more  than  an  hour  of  sparring 
with  an  audience  that  applauded  sug¬ 
gestions  that  rape  victims  should 
remain  anonymous,  the  panelists 
revealed  little  to  indicate  whether 
future  rape  victims  will  be  routinely 
named. 

“I  have  to  admit.  I’m  feeling  pretty 
frustrated  in  trying  to  draw  out  of  our 
panelists  any  standards,”  moderator 
Deb  Nelson  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  said  more  than  an  hour  into  the 
session. 

Gartner  offered  little  elaboration  on 
his  original  statement.  He  digressed 
to  criticize  the  use  of  anonymous 
sources  as  “horseshit  journalism,” 
and  to  chastise  the  Associated  Press 
for  refusing  to  carry  the  south  Florida 
victim’s  name. 

“I  think  they’re  making  a  moral 
judgment  for  95%  of  the  newspapers 
in  this  country,”  Gartner  said.  “I 
think  that’s  a  far  greater  threat  than 
that  those  of  us  making  these  deci¬ 
sions  might  be  wrong.” 

Two  of  Gartner’s  fellow  panelists, 
Irene  Nolan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Roger 
Cohen,  who  covers  publishing  for  the 


(McNichol  is  a  reporter  for  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News.) 


New  York  Times,  supported  Gart¬ 
ner’s  decision  in  the  Kennedy  case. 

Nolan  said  the  issue  of  whether  to 
name  victims  began  to  stir  debate 
before  the  violent  and  highly  publi¬ 
cized  rape  of  a  jogger  in  Central  Park. 

“As  the  debate  went  on  and  kind  of 
reached  a  critical  mass,  this  [the  Ken¬ 
nedy  case]  was  the  case  that  some 
editors  and  network  news  presidents 
decided  to  step  forward  on,”  said 
Nolan. 

She  said  the  failure  to  name  the 
Central  Park  victim  left  editors  open 
to  criticism  when  the  alleged  victim  in 
the  Kennedy  case  was  publicized. 

“People  have  said  it  gives  the 
impression  that  you  will  protect  a 
middle-class  white  woman  who  is 
raped  by  poor  blacks,  but  you  will  not 
protect  a  woman  who  was  involved  in 
an  alleged  rape  with  wealthy  politi¬ 
cians,  the  Kennedys,”  she  said. 


“I  do  think  there’s  a  perception 
there  that’s  unfortunate,  and  I  do 
wish  in  retrospect  we  had  started  out 
with  the  Central  Park  jogger  case.” 

Nolan  said  newspapers  often  do  not 
protect  rape  victims’  privacy  by  omit¬ 
ting  their  names,  since  acquaintances 
of  the  victims  often  already  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  case.  Yet  asked  re¬ 
peatedly  to  define  what  cases  would 
warrant  naming  alleged  victims,  and 
whether  victims  will  be  named  rou¬ 
tinely  from  now  on,  Nolan  and  the 
other  panelists  did  little  more  than 
reiterate  Gartner’s  opinion: 

“1  agree  we’re  in  the  business  of 
disseminating  news,  of  putting  news 
in  the  paper  and  not  finding  reasons  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  paper,”  said  Nolan, 
who  has  worked  under  Gartner  in 
Louisville  and  who  obtained  the 
south  Florida  woman’s  name  from 
NBC  News. 

Later,  she  endorsed  the  theory  of 
“green  light  ethics,”  which  she 
summed  up  as  “looking  for  reasons  to 
put  facts  in  the  paper  and  not  for 
reasons  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
paper.” 

Gartner  added,  “You  go  as  far  as 


you  need  to  go  to  tell  your  readers  and 
your  viewers  everything  that  you  con¬ 
sider  material  about  the  incident.” 

Cohen  defended  the  Times’  deci¬ 
sion  to  publish  the  south  Florida  vic¬ 
tim’s  name,  but  he  joined  other  Times 
staffers  who  have  criticized  the  dis¬ 
paraging  tone  of  a  profile  the  Times 
published  of  the  woman  when  she  had 
been  named. 

“That  piece  was  just  full  of 
innuendo,”  said  Cohen.  “The  anony¬ 
mous  pejorative  quotes — it  was  a 
very  off  piece.” 

Conference  attendees  lined  up  10- 
deep  to  challenge  the  panelists’ 
stances  and  to  press  for  some  set  of 
standards  from  Gartner  and  Nolan. 

“Everything  will  be  considered  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,”  Gartner  said. 
“I  could  see  instances  where  we  do;  I 
could  see  instances  where  we  don’t.” 

One  speaker  suggested  that  Gart¬ 


ner  was  overlooking  the  long-term 
consequences  of  naming  rape  vic¬ 
tims:  It  could  discourage  future  vic¬ 
tims  from  reporting  the  crimes. 

Rather  than  just  disseminating 
information,  the  speaker  suggested, 
many  journalists  work  “because  we 
believe  our  reporting  can  promote  a 
social  good.” 

Gartner  dismissed  that  notion, 
saying  “promoting  the  social  good  is 
the  wrong  reason  to  go  into  journal¬ 
ism.” 

When  Nelson  and  members  of  the 
audience  loudly  called  on  Gartner  to 
offer  the  right  reason  to  go  into  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  NBC  president  responded: 

“You  go  into  journalism  first 
because  it’s  a  profession  that  interests 
you.  You  like  to  write,  you  like  to 
report,  and  you  like  to  inform.  You 
inform  people  and  then  let  them 
decide.” 

Gartner  earlier  heard  jeers  from  the 
crowd  when  he  complained  he  had 
once  had  to  renegotiate  a  mortgage 
after  his  banker  had  read  a  news  story 
in  which  an  anonymous  source  pre¬ 
dicted  Gartner  was  about  to  lose  his 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Press  freedom  in  the  Arab  world 

A  visit  to  the  Gulf  Times  of  Qatar 


By  Larry  Luxner 

His  readers  live  in  one  of  the  richest 
countries  on  earth,  yet  the  national 
literacy  rate  is  only  60%. 

As  editor,  he  fights  for  all  Arab 
causes,  although  he  does  not  employ 
a  single  Arab  reporter.  Freedom  of 
speech  rules  the  land,  he  avers,  yet  he 
would  not  dare  poke  fun  at  the  coun¬ 
try’s  head  of  state,  let  alone  attack 
him  openly  in  an  editorial. 

Meet  Dr.  Ahmed  Abdul-Malik,  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  Gu/f  Times,  an 
English-language  daily  located  in 
Doha,  capital  of  the  Persian  Gulf  emi¬ 
rate  of  Qatar.  Unlike  American 
media,  of  course,  the  fiercely  nation¬ 
alistic  Gulf  Times  refers  to  that  body 
of  water  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  just  as  it 
calls  the  Arabs’  sworn  enemy  Israel 
“the  Zionist  entity.” 

In  fact,  Abdul-Malik  rips  apart  “the 
Zionist  entity”  four  times  in  a  typical 
front-page  editorial  on  Middle  East 
arms  control. 

“We  still  believe  that  the  state  of 
Israel  was  established  on  the  land  of 
Palestine.  That’s  why  we  call  it  a 
Zionist  entity,”  he  declared  in  a 
recent  interview.  “We  always  do 
that.” 

Granted,  the  mustachioed,  white- 
turbaned  Abdul-Malik  does  not  have 
an  easy  job.  Ever  since  Iraq’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  nearby  Kuwait  and  the  Gulf 
war  which  ensued,  oil-rich  sheikh¬ 
doms  up  and  down  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula  have  been  nervous  about  giving 
journalists,  domestic  as  well  as  for¬ 
eign,  too  much  freedom. 

In  Kuwait  itself,  for  example,  the 
government  recently  shut  down  a 
budding  daily,  26  February,  hours 
after  its  editor,  Towfir  al-Amir,  had 
criticized  Emir  Jaber  al-Ahmed  al- 
Sabah  in  a  front-page  article  for  not 
having  restored  water  and  electricity 
to  Kuwait  City.  Now  there  is  only  one 
newspaper  in  that  country,  a  pro-gov¬ 
ernment  mouthpiece.  New  Dawn, 
compared  with  seven  before  the  inva¬ 
sion. 

Like  Kuwait,  Qatar  is  also  a 
wealthy  but  extremely  closed  society. 
In  the  early  1980s,  its  per-capita 
income  exceeded  $27,000,  making 


(Luxner  is  a  free-lance  journalist 
based  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  He 
recently  visited  Qatar  as  part  of  a  six- 
week  trip  to  the  Middle  East.) 


Gulf  ©  Times 
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Qatar  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world,  with  one  Rolls-Royce  for 
every  290  citizens. 

Now,  with  oil  prices  in  decline,  per- 
capita  income  has  dropped  to 
$20,000,  but  even  that  figure  is 
skewed.  The  population  consists  of 
only  70,0{X)  native-born  Qatari  Arabs 
and  some  300,(X)0  expatriates,  mostly 


“Thirty  years  ago,  we  had  no  news¬ 
papers,  television  or  radio,”  recalled 
the  editor,  who  has  a  journalism 
degree  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  “Life  was  very 
simple.  People  were  poor  because 
they  were  either  pearl  fishing  or  rais¬ 
ing  cattle  in  the  desert — houses  were 
built  of  mud  or  stone — but  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  oil  revived  life.  When  I  was  in 
the  second  grade,  the  government 
paid  us  money  to  encourage  us  to 
study.” 

Today,  nobody  lives  in  mud  huts 
and,  as  Abdul-Malik  pointed  out, 
“you  can’t  find  a  Qatar  without  a 
job.”  At  the  same  time,  Qatar’s  fabul¬ 
ous  oil  wealth  has  failed  to  change 
other  aspects  of  the  country’s  tradi¬ 
tional  Bedouin  society. 

For  example,  the  government  rou¬ 
tinely  discriminates  against  non- 
Muslims,  women’s  rights  are  unheard 
of,  foreign  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  regularly  censored  for  politi¬ 
cal  content,  and  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  political  parties  are  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden.  No  news  media  in 
Qatar  dare  question  His  Highness 
Sheikh  Khalifa  Bin  Hamad  al-Thani 
or  any  of  the  emir’s  policies. 


“According  to  the  law,  you  are  not  allowed  to 
criticize  the  emir.  The  ruler  represents  an  example  of 
unity  and  integrity.” 


poorer  Indians,  Pakistanis  and  Sri 
Lankans  imported  to  do  the  menial 
work  that  the  Qataris  cannot  or  do  not 
want  to  do. 

Nevertheless,  those  “expats” 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Gulf  Times’ 
readership,  noted  Abdul-Malik.  In 
that  sense,  the  paper  is  similar  to 
other  English-language  newspapers 
published  throughout  the  region, 
notably  the  Gulf  Daily  News  of  Bah¬ 
rain,  the  Saudi  Gazette  in  Riyadh,  the 
Times  of  Oman  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates’  Khaleej  Times. 

In  fact,  all  four  of  Abdul-Malik’ s 
reporters  are  from  India  or  Pakistan. 
He  also  has  an  Irish  sports  editor,  a 
British  photographer,  and  a  British 
deputy  editor.  The  16-page  paper  sells 
for  only  one  Qatar  riyal  (280)  and  has 
a  circulation  of  around  7,000. 


“We  do  have  censorship,”  Abdul- 
Malik  conceded.  “According  to  the 
law,  you  are  not  allowed  to  criticize 
the  emir.  The  ruler  represents  an 
example  of  unity  and  integrity.  We 
can  raise  problems  without  referring 
to  the  emir.”  He  added,  however, 
that  during  the  Gulf  war,  “we  spoke 
about  anything  we  wanted.  That 
could  never  happen  in  Oman  or  Bah- 


Saving  old  papers 

Kendall  Wiggin,  director  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Division  of  Librar¬ 
ies,  has  been  approved  to  receive 
$9,000  from  the  state  Executive 
Council  to  microfilm  and  preserve  old 
newspapers. 
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A  Hungarian  newspaper  in  the  U.S.A. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Paul  Forray,  a  Hungarian-Ameri- 
can,  believes  there  is  a  lot  of  good 
news  coming  out  of  his  former  home¬ 
land,  and  he  wants  his  compatriots  in 
the  United  States  to  know  about  it — 
fast. 

So  the  Los  Angeles  scrap  metal 
dealer  has  spent  $14,000  of  his  own 
money  to  transport  overnight  litho¬ 
graphic  page  negatives  of  Hungary’s 
largest  independent  newspaper,  Pesti 


stories  from  his  paper  to  Forray’s 
office. 

However,  the  facsimile  copies 
were  not  clear  enough  to  reproduce 
for  mass  distribution. 

A  Los  Angeles  printer  suggested 
the  lithographic  negatives,  and  For¬ 
ray  was  in  business,  so  to  speak. 
There  was  no  profit  because  he 
shipped  the  copies  free  to  recipients. 

If  the  venture  attracts  at  least  a 
thousand  subscribers,  he  said,  he  will 
establish  a  weekly  circulation  system 


“These  are  exciting  times  for  Hungary  and  there  is  a 
iot  of  news  that  Hungarians  in  America  want  to  know 
about,”  Forray  said. 


Hirlap,  to  his  office.  He  then  sends 
the  negatives  to  a  local  printer,  which 
turns  out  a  tabloid  for  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  first  issues  came  off  the  presses 
recently,  about  the  time  Hungary 
celebrated  its  independence  and  the 
last  Russian  troops  were  leaving  the 
country. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the 
publisher,  Pesti  Hirlap  picks  out  three 
pages  of  the  latest  breaking  news  in 
the  country  and  delivers  them  over¬ 
night  to  Forray  by  overseas  courier 
service. 

“These  are  exciting  times  for  Hun¬ 
gary  and  there  is  a  lot  of  news  that 
Hungarians  in  America  want  to  know 
about,”  Forray  said. 

To  make  sure  they  did,  he  shipped 
via  United  Parcel  Service  5,000 
copies  of  the  Budapest-based  Pesti 
Hirlap  to  Hungarian  organizations 
and  churches  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Forray,  61 ,  who  was  a  lawyer  when 
he  fled  his  country  during  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  uprising  in  1956,  commented 
about  Hungary’s  swing  away  from 
communism:  “Historically,  this  is  the 
most  important  development  in  Hun¬ 
gary  in  the  last  100  years.  More  than 
ever,  Hungarians  in  America  want 
news  about  what  is  happening  there.” 

Forray  said  he  got  the  idea  when  a 
boyhood  friend  visited  him,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  Hungarian  journalist.  For¬ 
ray  and  the  friend  had  been  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  same  troop. 

The  journalist  asked  Forray  to  help 
him  get  a  fax  machine  for  his  newspa¬ 
per.  In  exchange,  he  agreed  to  fax 


costing  readers  $60  a  year.  Forray 
said  there  are  about  1.5  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  Hungarian  descent. 

Forray  said  he  selected  Pesti  Hirlap 
because  of  its  history  of  fighting  for 
freedom.  It  was  founded  in  1841  by 
Lajos  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  Hun- 


Paul  Forray 

gary’s  battle  for  independence  that 
ended  in  defeat  in  1848. 

The  paper  was  discontinued  at  that 


point  but  came  to  life  again  in  the  late 
1870s. 

According  to  Forray,  Pesti  Hirlap 
remained  Hungary’s  favorite  newspa¬ 
per  until  1944,  when  it  again  folded. 

After  World  War  II,  he  explained, 
“the  newspaper  could  not  continue 
with  the  new  ideals  that  were  forced 
upon  the  country  —  communism.  It 
is  with  the  end  of  communism  that 
Pesti  Hirlap  appeared  once  more,  rep¬ 
resenting  new  ideas  with  a  classical 
past.” 

Forray  said  the  paper,  which  is  pri¬ 
vately  published  by  Istvan  Vargas,  a 
manufacturer,  is  primarily  focused  on 
Hungary’s  economic  progress  but 
also  keeps  a  close  eye  on  political 
developments. 

He  added  that  it  is  not  linked  to  any 
political  party  but  is  not  opposed  to 
the  present  government. 


FIEJ  creates 
marketing  bureau 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Athens,  the 
Paris-based  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers,  also  known 
as  FIEJ,  moved  to  create  a  newspaper 
marketing  bureau  to  consolidate  and 
expand  its  activities  to  promote  news¬ 
paper  readership  and  advertising. 

Other  developments  at  the  meeting 
include  the  addition  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Paris  Press  Association 
to  the  FIEJ  membership. 

Publishers  and  chief  editors  from 
Benin,  the  Cameroons,  Liberia, 
Lebanon,  Poland,  Senegal  and  Sierra 
Leone  joined  the  group  as  associate 
members. 

FIEJ  now  represents  39  publishers’ 
associations  in  56  countries. 


Special  edition 

The  Beacon  Journal  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  recently  published  a  special 
commemorative  edition  of  its  Beacon 
Magazine  entitled  “Proudly  We  Hail,” 
a  12-page  tribute  to  area  Desert 
Storm  servicemen  and  women. 

The  issue  included  840  pictures  and 
biographies  of  area  residents  who 
served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
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FINANCIAL  BRIEFS 


Acquiring  minds  want  to  own 

Acquiring  minds  want  to  own  stock  in  the  National 
Enquirer  and  Star. 

The  Enquirer-Star  Group,  based  in  Lantana,  Fla., 
raised  nearly  $190  million  in  July  in  its  first  public  stock 
sale.  It  sold  13.5  million  shares,  about  a  30%  stake,  at  $14  a 
share.  The  offering  had  been  reduced  from  20.5  million 
shares  at  $16  to  $18  each. 

The  company  planned  to  use  most  of  the  proceeds  to 
repurchase  most  of  the  stock  that  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
Corp.  Ltd.  holds  in  the  company.  News  Corp.  acquired  its 
stake  last  year  when  it  sold  the  Star  to  the  owners  of  the 
National  Enquirer  for  $400  million  in  cash  and  preferred 
stock. 

Also  in  July,  News  Corp.  said  it  would  sell  80%  of  its 
Enquirer-Star  preferred  stock  for  about  $150  million  and 
use  the  proceeds  to  reduce  its  bank  debt  of  more  than  $8 
billion.  Under  a  debt  reorganization.  News  Corp.  last 
month  sold  eight  magazines  and  the  Daily  Racing  Form  for 
$650  million. 

— AP 


Court  OKs  golden  parachutes 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  approved  “golden  para¬ 
chutes’’  awarded  to  executives  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Co.  during  sale  negotiations. 

Rejecting  claims  by  dissident  shareholders  that  the 
bonuses  improperly  diverted  assets,  the  court  called  “fair 
and  reasonable”  a  “management  retention  program”  that 
gave  $1.4  million  to  top  executives  of  the  state’s  biggest 
paper.  The  bonuses  were  approved  by  a  compensation 
committee. 

“To  be  sure,  substantial  bonuses  were  paid,  but  the 
stakes  were  also  very  high,”  the  court  said,  explaining  that 
the  loss  of  key  personnel  would  likely  have  been  a  bar¬ 
gaining  chip  for  potential  buyers. 

The  suit  followed  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  $340  million  pur¬ 
chase  in  1985  after  other  offers  had  been  made. 

The  shareholders  also  challenged  gifts  the  company 
made  to  charity  before  it  was  sold.  They  included  $750,000 
to  a  state  museum,  but  the  gifts  were  part  of  a  settlement 
of  a  tax  case. 

— AP 


Maxwell  to  sell  some  U.S.  stakes 

Maxwell  Communication  Corp.  PLC  has  announced 
plans  to  spin  off  U.S.  operations  to  reduce  its  debt  and  to 
help  them  grow. 

The  operations,  including  Macmillan  publishers.  Offi¬ 
cial  Airlines  Guide  and  the  Berlitz  language  schools, 
account  for  more  than  70%  of  Maxwell  Communication’s 
assets  and  90%  of  operating  profits. 

Any  sale  would  likely  involve  a  minority  stake  in  the 
U.S.  companies  through  an  offering  of  shares  on  Wall 
Street. 

The  announcement  did  not  involve  Maxwell’s  separately 
owned  New  York  Daily  News. 

The  sale  would  help  reduce  Maxwell  Communication’s 
debt  of  over  $2  billion.  Earlier  this  year  it  sold  Pergamon 
Press  to  Elsevier  NV  of  the  Netherlands. 

Acquisitions  and  sales  in  the  last  10  years  have  con- 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

8/6/91 

7/30/91 

8/6/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.50 

8.125 

9.50 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.625 

30.375 

34.125 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

467.00 

457.50 

497.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

18.875 

19.625 

17.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.(NY) 

26.00 

25.375 

19.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

45.00 

44.375 

33.25 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.75 

50.25 

46.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

26.00 

26.00 

23.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

21.125 

16.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.50 

22.125 

24.875 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

29.75 

28.75 

19.92 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.125 

22.00 

21.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.75 

15.25 

19.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

24.25 

24.75 

25.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (OTC) 

21.375 

22.50 

17.625 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.125 

30.75 

26.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

45.50 

45.00 

38.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

222.75 

222.00 

230.25 

*3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing 

Quotes) 

Stock 

8/6/91 

7/30/91 

8/6/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.50 

10.625 

N/A 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.75 

11.25 

N,/A 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.50 

N/A 

10.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.75 

17.50 

N/A 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.375 

14.50 

N/A 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.50 

N/A 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

24.75 

24.75 

N/A 

Pearson  (b) 

7.48 

7.50 

6.80 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

13.00 

12.75 

17.375 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 
*(b)  Quote  Is  in  British  Pounds 
*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


verted  Maxwell  Communication  from  a  primarily  British 
to  a  primarily  U.S.  company. 

Maxwell  in  May  sold  a  49%  stake  in  his  separately 
owned  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  PLC  through  a  public 
offering.  _ 

Waco  group  incorporates 

Waco  Citizen  Newspapers  has  incorporated  under  a 
Texas  charter  with  the  name  Citizen  Newspapers  Inc. 
Publisher  Bill  Foster  said  the  change  would  limit  liability, 
help  with  financing  and  could  bring  in  investors.  The 
company  owns  the  Waco  Citizen,  published  Tuesday 
through  Friday,  the  Moody  Courier  and  This  Month  in 
Waco. 
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ANPA  issues  alert  on  disabilities  act 


A  year  ago  Congress  passed  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA),  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  advising 
members  now  about  the  implications 
when  it  takes  effect  next  year. 

The  act  prohibits  employment  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  physically  and 
mentally  impaired  who  are  capable  of 
performing  essential  job  functions.  It 
also  requires  that  places  of  public 
accommodation,  including  those 
offered  by  private  organizations,  be 
accessible  to  disabled  persons. 

When  the  act  takes  effect  July  26, 
1991,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission  will  handle  allega¬ 
tions  of  employment  discrimination 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
will  enforce  public  accommodation 
provisions.  Discrimination  provi¬ 
sions  apply  to  employers  of  25  or 
more  workers  until  July  26,  1994, 
when  it  will  be  extended  to  employers 
of  as  few  as  15  workers. 

ANPA  has  issued  a  “Workplace 
Alert”  to  familiarize  members  with 
the  law,  its  likely  application  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  ways  to  prepare  for  its 
implementation. 

The  ADA  defines  disability  as  “a 
physical  or  mental  impairment  that 
substantially  limits  one  or  more  of  the 
major  life  activities.” 

ANPA  says  the  law  “likely  will 
recognize  musculoskeletal  disease” 
as  a  disability.  Such  diseases  include 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome  and  other 
cumulative  trauma  disorders  or  repe¬ 
titive  strain  injuries  now  complained 
of  by  newspaper  personnel  in  various 
departments. 

Disability  also  extends  to  those 
with  such  ailments  as  back  problems, 
high  blood  pressure,  communicable 
diseases  and  to  recovering  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics. 

The  alert  separately  outlines 
aspects  of  the  act’s  employment  pro¬ 
visions  and  its  public  accommoda¬ 
tions  provisions.  The  first  requires 
employers  to  make  “reasonable 
accommodation”  for  physical  or 
mental  limitations  of  disabled  persons 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  and  can 
perform  a  job’s  essential  functions. 

The  ADA  makes  exception  for 
instances  of  “undue  hardship,” 
where  reasonably  accommodating 
the  disabled  employee  presents  a 
“significant  difficulty  or  expense.” 

Reasonable  acommodations  may 
include  changes  to  the  workplace  or 
work  schedule,  reassignment  and 


equipment  modification.  Some  of  the 
currently  available  possibilities 
include  adjustable  furniture,  braille 
keyboards,  voice-activated  comput¬ 
ers,  signing  interpreters,  readers  and 
widened  aisles. 

ANPA  noted  that  “production 
areas  of  the  future  will  contain  less 
labor-intensive  equipment  that  con¬ 
ceivably  could  be  operated  by  wheel¬ 
chair-bound  workers.” 

For  related  technical  stories, 
see  Page  27. 


The  act  prohibits  discrimination 
with  respect  to  “hiring,  advance¬ 
ment,  discipline,  discharge,  compen¬ 
sation,  training  or  other  terms,  condi¬ 
tions  or  privileges  of  employment,” 
according  to  the  alert.  It  also  recog¬ 
nizes  discrimination  in  procedures 
that  screen  disabled  persons  using 
standards  that  are  not  job-related. 


tion.  For  example,  newspapers  could 
be  liable  for  discriminatory  practices 
resulting  from  a  union  referral  or 
priority  system. 

Pointing  to  a  need  for  cooperation 
with  labor  unions,  ANPA  said  it 
hopes  final  regulations  will  provide 
sufficient  guidance  and  “some  relief 
to  employers  who  have  made  good- 
faith  efforts  to  comply  .  .  .  but  whose 
bargaining  agreements  contain 
restrictive  language.” 

The  aim  of  the  ADA’s  public 
accommodations  provisions  is  to 
afford  disabled  persons  access  to 
businesses’  public  facilities  and  to 
their  products  and  services.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  alert,  newspapers  may  be 
among  businesses  required  to  provide 
public  areas  accessible  to  the  dis¬ 
abled,  including  walk-in  classified  ad 
desks,  newspaper  sales  lobbies  and 
libraries. 

Except  where  demonstrably  im¬ 
practical,  any  new  construction  must 


Newspapers  may  be  among  businesses  required  to 
provide  pubiic  areas  accessibie  to  the  disabied, 
inciuding  waik-in  ciassified  ad  desks,  newspaper 
saies  iobbies  and  iibraries. 


The  alert  emphasizes  that  “it  is 
important  to  set  out  clearly  the  essen¬ 
tial  functions  of  a  job  prior  to  hiring  or 
advancement.” 

Under  the  ADA,  employers  may 
not  ask  if  applicants  are  disabled  or 
conduct  medical  examinations  before 
making  job  offers.  After  offering  jobs, 
employers  may  conduct  exams  and 
condition  employment  on  results  — 
but  only  if  all  entering  employees  in 
the  same  job  category  are  examined, 
regardless  of  disability,  said  the  alert. 

However,  such  medical  checks 
must  be  job-related,  and  the  ANPA 
stressed  that  those  administering 
them  should  be  familiar  with  the 
essential  functions  of  jobs  offered  to 
applicants  they  examine.  Further,  it 
noted  that  an  exam  may  be  used  to 
deny  employment  only  when  its 
results  show  an  applicant  cannot 
qualify  even  with  reasonable  accom¬ 
modation. 

Lastly,  ANPA  calls  attention  to  the 
outlawing  of  participation  in  con¬ 
tracts  or  other  arrangements  that 
subject  the  disabled  to  discrimina¬ 


also  accommodate  the  disabled,  and 
renovations  must  be  accessible  for 
disabled  persons  “to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.” 

Newspapers’  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  cannot  discriminate  against  the 
disabled  by  denying  them  the  benefits 
of  use  or  by  providing  unequal  or 
different  goods  or  services.  The 
ANPA  pointed  out  that  denial  of 
access  to  physical  facilities  can 
amount  to  denial  of  goods  or  services. 

ANPA,  in  Reston,  Va.,  can  supply 
a  copy  of  the  alert  and  offers  further 
information  on  the  .\DA  with  respect 
to  personnel,  labor  relations  and  leg¬ 
islation. 

— ^Jim  Rosenberg 

PM  goes  AM 

The  Greenville,  N.C.,  Daily  Re¬ 
flector  plans  to  convert  to  a  seven-day 
morning  publication  cycle  beginning 
Aug.  31. 

The  18,000-circulation  paper  has 
been  distributed  in  the  afternoon  on 
weekdays  and  on  Sunday  mornings. 
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ADVERTISING  - 

i 

Co-op  ads  are  ripe  for  plucking 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Co-op  dollars  are  ripe  for  plucking 
if  ad  salespeople  keep  an  eye  out  for 
local  opportunities,  three  co-op  pro¬ 
fessionals  revealed  at  the  summer 
sales  conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  (INAME). 

Judy  Frazier,  co-op  advertising 
sales  manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  said  an  opportunity  popped  up 
when  a  salesperson  learned  about  a 
recording  merchandisers’  convention 
with  2,300  attendees  representing 
record  stores  and  major  distributors 
from  all  segments  of  the  music  indus¬ 
try. 

“The  salesperson  proposed  the 
idea  of  running  an  advertorial  sec¬ 
tion  inside  our  highly  successful  Sun¬ 
day  Datebook  and  printing  an  overrun 
of  3,000  to  be  distributed  at  the  con¬ 
vention  site,”  Frazier  recalled.  “A 
sticker  was  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 
section  saying  ‘Welcome,  NARM!’ 
Vendors  for  the  major  advertisers 
were  contacted  above  and  beyond 
regular  co-op  to  support  the  special 
feature.” 

The  result,  according  to  Frazier: 
The  13-page  section  contained  10  full 
pages  of  plus  advertising  supported 
by  record  firm  vendors,  an  influx  of 
$95,303  in  revenue. 

She  commented,  “This  is  a  terrific 
example  of  how  a  bright,  energetic 
salesperson  who  is  co-op  aware  and 
merchandising  smart  can  generate 
extra  dollars.” 

Larry  Dovichi,  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  at  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee,  faced  the  challenge  of  helping 
independent  local  pharmacies  fight 
competition  from  big  drug  chains. 

The  idea,  he  explained,  was  to  alter 
the  perception  that  neighborhood 
drug  stores  are  too  expensive  and  lack 
customer  service. 

The  Bee’s  proposal  was  to  combine 
a  number  of  independent  pharmacies, 
through  their  major  distributor,  into 
an  advertising,  buying  and  support 
group,  Dovichi  recounted. 

“Our  goal  was  to  set  up  a  monthly 
print  campaign,  which  would  allow 
the  distributor’s  buyer  to  request  co¬ 
op  dollars  when  he  bought  the  prod¬ 
uct,”  the  panelist  explained. 

The  paper,  he  continued,  devel¬ 
oped  spec  ads  displaying  modular  ad 
sizes,  and  came  up  with  six  monthly 
themes. 


When  making  purchases,  the  buyer 
usually  thought  in  terms  of  normal 
lots,  but  he  would  increase  his  pur¬ 
chases  to  cover  projected  sales  if  his 
vendors  supported  additional  adver¬ 
tising  by  participating  in  multiple, 
modular  ads. 

According  to  Dovichi,  the  Bee  rang 
up  $300,000  in  new  ad  revenue  from 
the  program. 

Assisting  car  stereo  dealers  in 
creating  a  new  environment  to  posi¬ 


32-inch-a-week  advertiser  of  about 
$  1 25 ,000  annually ,  to  a  thrice-weekly , 
half-page  advertiser  with  seven  spa- 
deas,  producing  over  $500,000  a  year. 

The  three  managers  appeared  at  a 
joint  INAME/NACON  (Newspaper 
Advertising  Co-op  Network)  panel  at 
INAME’s  summer  conference  and 
workshops  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  July 
21-24. 

Panel  moderator  Lynn  Wood 
Lange,  NACON  president  and  dis¬ 


Frazier  offered  this  advice  to  ad  directors:  “Pick  a 
sparkpiug  for  co-op  —  somebody  who  has  energy  and 
enthusiasm.” 


tion  them  against  larger  mass  mer¬ 
chandisers  was  the  situation  taken  on 
by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Co-op  ad  manager  Jean  Edwards 
disclosed  the  solution  was  to  develop 
added  value  to  the  vendors  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  one-half  spadea  exclu¬ 
sive.  The  spadeas  positioned  the  five- 
store,  $10  million  chain  in  the  same 
category  as  Circuit  City. 

Edwards  said  vendor  support 
enabled  the  account  to  grow  from  a 


Classifries  in  Asbury  Park 


Calling  it  Classifries,  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  is  promoting  its 
classified  ads  with  french  fried  pota¬ 
toes  from  McDonald’s  restaurants. 


Get  a  coupon  for 
a  FREE  order  of 
large  French  Fries 
when  you  take 
out  a  Press 
Classified  ad’. 


Check  out  the  Clossitied  section  of  the  Asbury 
Pork  Press  or  pick  up  a  flier  at  this  McDonald's 
for  complete  details. 


Press  Cfassifleils 


Orectofv  PMonokondtMeekarvd 


iSiingSsT* 


m. 


play  sales  manager  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sm/i  Sentinel,  noted 
that  newspaper  co-op  sales  have 
taken  on  greater  importance  because 
of  the  tight  economy  and  the  fact  that 
competitors  “have  become  extreme¬ 
ly  aggressive  and  creative  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  co-op.” 

Frazier  offered  this  advice  to  ad 
directors:  “Pick  a  sparkplug  for  co¬ 
op  —  somebody  who  has  energy  and 
enthusiasm.” 


People  who  prepay  for  private- 
party  classified  ads  with  Visa  or 
MasterCard  will  get  a  coupon  for  a 
large  order  of  fries  every  day  the  ad 
runs.  The  Press  mails  the  coupons, 
which  are  redeemable  at  29  area 
McDonald’s. 

In  other  developments,  the  Press 
launched  a  monthly  real  estate  publica¬ 
tion  called  Home  Preview/The  Real 
Estate  ADvantage.  It  is  designed  to 
compete  with  two  other  real  estate 
guides  in  the  area,  and  40,000  copies 
were  offered  for  free  at  250  locations. 

The  publication  had  75  pages  of  ads 
and  seven  pages  of  real  estate  infor¬ 
mation  submitted  by  realty  groups. 

The  Press  also  said  its  $1,500 
Ernest  W.  Lass  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship,  named  for  its  former  publisher, 
has  been  awarded  to  a  Trenton  State 
College  junior.  Beau  Phillips,  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  Rutgers  University  junior  An¬ 
thony  J.  Greco  of  Dumont  won  the 
$1,500  Wayne  D.  McMurray  Memor¬ 
ial  Scholarship,  named  for  a  former 
Press  president. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Audit  Bureau 
adds  newspapers 

The  following  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  have  become  members  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
effective  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1991. 

Daily  newspapers:  the  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Sentinel;  the  Hudson  (Mass.) 
Daily  Sun;  the  Marlborough  (Mass.) 
Enterprise;  and  The  Tribune  of  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

Weekly  newspapers:  the  Foam 
Lake  (Saskatchewan)  Review;  the 
Naicam  News  of  Watson,  Saskatche¬ 
wan;  The  Neighbor  of  Tahlequah, 
Okla.;  Photo  Buys  of  Van  Nuys, 
Calif. ;  Recycler  of  Van  Nuys;  and  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Chronicle. 

Guild  re-elects 
key  officers 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  top  three 
officers  and  seven  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dents  were  re-elected  unopposed  at 
the  union’s  convention  in  Montreal. 

Charles  Dale,  president;  John  C. 
Edgington,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Peter  E.  McLaughlin,  international 
chairperson,  were  re-elected  to  their 
third  two-year  terms  on  the  16-mem¬ 
ber  international  executive  board. 

Incumbents  given  new  terms  as 
regional  vice  presidents  were  Thomas 
J.  Thibeault  of  Manchester,  N.H.; 
Faye  McCracken  of  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Luther  P.  Jackson  3rd  of  Detroit; 
Lan7  D.  Hatfield  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Richard  J.  Brandow  of  New 
York;  Lee  C.  Clifford  of  the  Canadian 
Wire  Service  and  Doug  M.  Louth  of 
Vancouver-New  Westminster  in 
British  Columbia. 

Globe  scholars 
graduate 

The  first  1 1  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Globe  Foundation’s  Taylor  Scholar¬ 
ship  have  received  bachelor’s  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston.  The  scholarships  provide 
full  UMass  expenses  for  one  student, 
nominated  by  the  principal,  from  each 
of  Boston’s  public  high  schools. 


Fund  buys  vans 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s 
Readers  Care  Fund  (RCF)  has  bought 


four  specially  equipped  passenger 
vans  for  local  organizations  that 
transport  disadvantaged  youths. 

The  contribution  makes  a  total  of  16 
vans  the  paper’s  fund  has  given  to 
Seattle  area  non-profit  groups  since 
its  inception  in  1984. 

Conducted  by  the  P-1  each  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  RCF  program  involves  a 
series  of  features  about  the  city’s 
needy  and  four  selected  organizations 
that  work  on  their  behalf.  Contribu¬ 


tions  are  distributed  by  the  newspa¬ 
per,  which  absorbs  all  overhead  and 
administrative  costs. 

Near-record  gifts  in  1990  made  it 
possible  to  double  the  number  of  vans 
usually  purchased,  according  to 
publisher  Virgil  Fassio. 

Last  year,  the  P-1  fund  divided 
more  than  $263,000  among  four  local 
agencies.  Since  1984,  readers  have 
given  more  than  $2.1  million  to  the 
fund’s  charities. 


WE  HATE  TD  BE  A  PARTY 
POOPER. 


The  Tampa  Tribune's  circulation  gains 
are  a  lot  more  than  hot  air. 

In  Ju|y,  readers  of  E&P  found  out  that  the  SL  Petersburg  newspaper  has  nxxe 
circular  thai  Ihe  Tampa  Tribune  in  the  competitive  West  Central  Florida 
market 

But  what  they  didn't  find  out  was  how  fast  the  Tribune  has  been  closing  that  lead. 

ABC  reports  that  from  1986  to  1990,  The  Tampa  Tribune's  circulation  grew  by 
81,225  on  Sunday,  and  66,403  daily.  The  Times  only  grew  74,463  on  Sunday  and 
59,223  daily. 

And  in  1^  alone,  the  Tribune's  daily  circulation  grew  by  19,367,  faster  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  West  Central  Florida  -  including  St  Pete's  gain  of  only  3,409. 

Every  day  more  people  are  waking  up  to  the  real  news  in  Wesf  Central  Florida  - 
The  Tampa  Tribune. 

'Ilie'lktQia'Miune 

^Meda  G6n6rel'*-w*^ 
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The  plight  of  journalists  over  50 

Cost  cutting  is  forcing  retirement  on  many  journaiists 


By  Robert  Salgado 

Older  newspeople  are  looking 
around  at  an  industry  obsessed  with 
cost  cutting,  and  they  are  retiring 
when  they  can  afford  it. 

Even  those  who  cannot  afford  it  are 
sometimes  finding  retirement  thrust 
upon  them  with  little  hope  of  finding 
further  employment,  except  as  free¬ 
lancers,  consultants  or  self-financed 
entrepreneurs. 

Laws  prohibiting  age  discrimina¬ 
tion  may  keep  some  companies  from 
firing  or  demoting  older  employees, 
but  such  laws  are  largely  ineffective 
when  a  person  over  50  is  seeking  new 
employment.  Who  can  dispute  the 
appeal  of  some  experience  and  the 
promise  of  youth  over  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  even  acknowledged  news¬ 
gathering  skills? 

Moreover,  while  the  special  skills 
of  multiedition  deadline  journalism  in 
the  hot-type  era  were  learned  only  on 
the  job,  familiarity  with  the  computer 
technology  that  powers  today’s  news¬ 
papers  is  easily  acquired  in  schools  or 
elsewhere. 

The  plight  of  those  over  50  is  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  cutbacks  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  television,  as  well  as  the 
transformation  of  the  book  industry, 
all  former  safe  harbors  for  the  elder 
statesmen  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Also,  public  relations  no  longer  is 
extending  its  hand  to  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  willing  to  go  back  and  pitch  their 
clients’  stories  to  former  colleagues. 
Ethics  are  more  keenly  felt  today  and, 
anyway,  most  clients  would  rather 
have  two  minutes  on  national  televi¬ 
sion  or  a  mention  in  People  magazine. 

More  men  than  women  are  affected 
because  there  are  more  of  them  in  the 
older  age  brackets.  Judith  Serrin, 
director  of  admissions,  placement 
and  special  programs  at  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  cited  a  1960  ANPA  survey 
that  found  only  65,200  women  versus 
260,000  men  employed  by  newspa¬ 
pers  then.  The  1990  ANPA  survey 
listed  209,200  women  and  268,000 
men,  she  added,  in  a  recent  interview. 

She  said  the  graduate  school  has 
received  an  increasing  number  of 
requests  for  job-hunting  help  from 
alumni  several  years  out  of  school  in 
the  wake  of  mergers,  newspaper 
closings,  and  wholesale  firings  by 
new  owners  of  television  stations. 

Older  graduates  are  having  more 
trouble  finding  jobs,  she  noted. 


because ,  among  other  things,  they  are 
reluctant  to  move,  especially  when 
they  live  in  the  Northeast  where  sala¬ 
ries  tend  to  be  higher  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  greater. 

Her  office,  Serrin  said,  is  “trying  to 
expand  our  services  to  our  alumni.’’ 
Up  to  now  employers  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  school’s  placement  service  a 
source  of  recent  graduates  mostly, 
she  explained  but,  with  a  new 
monthly  job  letter  distributed  by  sub¬ 
scription  to  alumni,  employers  are 
becoming  aware  that  experienced 
help  is  also  available  through  the 
graduate  school. 


fund  private  pension  plans  or  per¬ 
sonal  employment  contracts. 

Still,  the  hardest  part  of  looking  for 
a  job  when  you  are  past  50  is  that  you 
are  probably  not  doing  so  voluntarily. 
The  wanderlust  of  the  40s  is  past  and, 
unless  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
presents  itself,  most  are  resigned  to 
stay  where  they  are  until  retirement. 

Even  generous  buyouts  have  few 
takers,  except  for  those  with  com¬ 
pelling  personal  reasons.  Those  who 
take  early  retirement  with  or  without 
a  buyout  do  not  usually  plan  to  go  to 
another  job.  Reasons  for  retiring 
before  65  are  many,  but  underlying 


Judith  Serrin  in  her  office  at  Columbia  University 


The  University  of  Missouri’s 
School  of  Journalism  is  responding  to 
similar  requests  with  a  “Job  Line” 
that  can  be  accessed  from  a  touchtone 
phone  and  is  updated  weekly. 

John  Kupetz,  the  placement  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University  in  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  pointed  out  that  a  few  jobs 
for  experienced  news  personnel  come 
through  his  office,  but  mostly  the 
employers  that  seek  the  school’s 
graduates  are  looking  for  only  one  to 
five  years’  experience. 

Difficult  as  it  is  for  over-50  news¬ 
men  to  find  new  employment  now,  it 
may  be  harder  for  their  younger  col¬ 
leagues  in  a  few  years  because  many 
of  them  may  not  have  the  long  terms 
of  service  with  one  company  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  retirement  pensions  or 
union  job  protection  that  can  be  bar¬ 
gained  for  a  company  buyout  or  pro¬ 
vide  severance  pay.  This  can  be  offset 
with  higher  salaries  used  in  part  to 


the  personal  circumstances  of  a  few 
interviewed  is  a  profound  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  twilight  of  their  careers. 

Harry  Trimborn,  who  recently  took 
early  retirement  at  62  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  where  he  had  been 
assistant  foreign  news  editor, 
remarked,  “I’d  been  in  the  business 
long  enough.  I  wasn’t  happy  being 
assistant  foreign  editor.” 

Trimborn’s  career  included  13 
years  overseas  for  the  Times,  starting 
with  Vietnam  in  1969.  He  served  as 
the  paper’s  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Jerusalem  and  London  before 
returning  to  Los  Angeles  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  and  then  went  to  Germany 
for  a  final  foreign  tour  of  five  years.  In 
1985,  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles  and 
became  assistant  foreign  editor. 

He  sacrificed  some  pension  by  get¬ 
ting  out  early,  he  admitted  in  a  phone 
conversation  from  his  retirement 
home  in  North  Carolina,  but  he  is  not 
sorry.  Of  his  career,  he  observed,  “I 
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did  what  I  wanted  to  do.” 

William  B.  Collins  had  no  intention 
of  retiring  as  drama  critic  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  at  64  until  his 
employer  offered  a  one-time,  short 
notice  buyout  to  long-term  employees 
to  reduce  the  payroll  of  the  Inquirer 
and  its  sister  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  both  owned  by  Knight- 
Ridder.  All  of  a  sudden,  retirement 
was  not  a  financial  risk,  he  said,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  to  stay  after  32 
years. 

Jerome  S.  Cahill  covered  economic 
news  at  the  New  York  Daily  News' 
Washington  bureau  for  21  years,  but 
he  didn’t  wait  for  a  buyout  when  the 
newspaper  Guild  struck  the  News  last 
year.  He  took  early  retirement  at  62. 
“I  got  what  I  had  coming  to  me  under 
the  pension  plan,”  he  explained. 

Even  without  the  buyout  he  would 
have  gotten  a  little  more  pension  if  he 
had  stayed  three  more  years,  but  his 
reaction  to  that  was;  “Forget  it.” 

For  others  at  the  Daily  News,  the 
post-strike  buyout  offer  was  not 
enough  incentive  to  leave,  although 
some  did.  Alton  Slagle,  a  Daily  News 
reporter  since  1962,  said,  “This  buy¬ 
out  wasn’t  really  that  good.  Earlier 
ones  were  better.” 

The  59-year-old  Slagle  said  of  his 
decision  to  stay,  “I’m  too  old  to  go  to 
something  else,  but  too  young  to  quit, 
especially  in  this  economic  climate.” 

Departure  is  not  always  voluntary 
and  retirement  is  not  that  appealing 
when  you  are  53,  as  Wesley  Pippert 
was  when  he  was  severed  from  UPI  in 
January  1988  after  30  years.  He  had 
come  back  home  in  1986  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  senior  Middle  East  correspon¬ 
dent  for  UPI  and  taken  a  leave  of 
absence,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
under  UPI’s  contract  with  the  Wire 
Service  Guild. 

Pippert,  who  is  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  Washington 
Reporting  Program,  said,  “I  looked 
for  work  for  a  year.”  Ultimately,  he 
also  reached  a  settlement  with  UPI 
over  his  discharge.  Chris  Dahl,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Wire  Service 
Guild,  said,  “We  won  Pippert  some 
money.” 

Robert  Comstock  also  managed  a 
comeback  after  being  fired  three 
years  ago  at  60  from  his  job  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  The  Record,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
along  with  all  the  other  department 
heads  at  the  paper. 

This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
transition  1 1  years  earlier  when  Com¬ 
stock,  who  now  teaches  journalism  at 
Rutgers  University,  took  over  from 
Carl  Jellinghaus  as  executive  editor. 
Jellinghaus  remained  at  the  Record 
for  six  years,  Comstock  recalled, 
serving  as  the  paper’s  first  and  only 


ombudsman  and  handling  other  proj¬ 
ects  before  retiring  at  65. 

Comstock  had  been  on  the  Record 
staff  for  more  than  30  years  and  was 
able  to  take  early  retirement,  but  it 
was  not  voluntary.  “I’m  not  hurting 
financially,”  he  confided,  “but  it  was 
a  little  blow  to  the  ego.” 

For  others,  the  blow  has  been  to  the 
pocketbook  as  well.  Those  who 
moved  around  from  newspaper  to 


are  the  ones  who  suffer  most  from  job 
displacements. 

Such  human  tragedies  seem  un¬ 
avoidable  in  today’s  economy,  but 
sadder  yet  is  the  stigma  that  such 
inflexibility  attaches  to  older  news¬ 
people  who  can  still  hit  the  pavement 
running  and  come  up  with  the  story  or 
the  picture. 

This  view  of  older  workers  is  not 
confined  to  the  newspaper  industry 


Alton  Slagle,  59,  and  a  Ne 
reporter  since  1962,  on  his 
and  stay:  Tm  too  old  to  go 
young  to  quit,  especially  in 

w  York  Daily  News 
decision  to  reject  a  buyout 
to  something  else,  but  too 
this  economic  climate.” 

newspaper  have  little  call  on  either 
seniority  or  pension  benefits  and 
many  who  took  new  jobs  in  the  1980s 
found  them  short-lived. 

The  key  to  employability  of  older 
newspaper  people  has  to  be  compe¬ 
tence,  which,  like  beauty,  is  hard  to 
define.  Most  people  will  recognize 
either,  though,  when  they  see  it. 
Unfortunately,  competence  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  specific  job 
done  a  specific  way  is  often  beyond 
many  experienced  people  and  they 

and  is  not  likely  to  go  away  soon  with 
the  rising  tide  of  unemployment  and  a 
succeeding  generation  anxious  to 
enter  the  labor  market.  It  does  not 
help  that  older  workers  are  perceived 
to  have  more  financial  resources, 
such  as  savings,  paid-up  houses,  than 
their  younger  colleagues. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope  for  older 
newspeople,  however.  Wanda  Lloyd, 
senior  editor  for  administration  at 
USA  Today,  touched  on  that  when 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Fred  L.  Foster,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail. 

Foster  previously  had  worked  as 
retail  sales  manager  and  advertising 
director  at  the  Observer-Dispatch, 
vice  president/advertising  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier-News  in 
Bridgewater,  N.J,  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
and  on  the  corporate  staff  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Congratulations! 

to 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Michael  Trihey 
Tamara  Welch 

for  the  series 

“Education:  Who’s  Failing?” 

Winner 

of 

.  The 
Amencan 
Legion 

1991 

4th  Estate  Award 

for  Distinguished 

Public  Service  in 
the  field  of  Journalism 


Robert  Weber,  formerly  home 
delivery  manager  for  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  has 
been  appointed  corporate  circulation 
director  for  Lesher  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star  and  several  weekly  papers  in 
California. 

Weber  previously  had  served  as 
circulation  director  for  papers  in 
Rome,  N.Y.,  and  Auburn,  Calif. 

4:  !|c  :|c 

Paul  Neely,  formerly  managing 
editor  at  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  has  been  named  editor  and 
deputy  publisher  of  the  Times. 

Neely  previously  had  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Riverside,  Calif., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

^ 

Lucinda  J.  “Cindy”  Donnelly 
moves  to  personnel  manager  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Allen  R.  Dwyer,  who  has  left 
the  post  to  become  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

Donnelly  previously  worked  in 
human  resources  management  and 
consulting  for  several  companies  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  industry. 

*  *  * 

Gateway  Publications  of  Monroe¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  has  named  Jeff  Byko  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  company’s  East  group 
newspapers. 

Byko  previously  had  worked  as 
reporter  and  copy  editor  at  the  Beaver 
County  Times  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Penn  Hills  Progress,  and 
for  United  Press  International  in 
Maine  and  Philadelphia. 

in  ■at  ■tf 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Camp¬ 
bell  Hall,  N.Y.,  has  announced  the 
following  staff  changes: 

Gerald  T.  Tache  and  Richard  A, 
Myers,  both  senior  vice  presidents  of 
the  company,  have  been  elected  to 
permanent  seats  on  the  ONI  board  of 
directors.  In  addition,  ONI  vice  presi- 


Donnelly 

dent/finance  and  law  Peter  G.  Stone 
has  been  elected  to  a  one-year  direc¬ 
tor’s  term  and  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 
chairman  Warren  H.  Phillips  has 
announced  his  retirement  from  the 
ONI  board. 

Tache  previously  had  served  as 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Myers  previously  had  worked  in 
the  newspaper  industry  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  and  later  worked  as  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  director  of  the  Dan¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  News-Times. 

Daniel  B.  Swift,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  Herald-Record  in 
Middletown,  N.Y.,  has  been  named 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Press-Republican  of  Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.,  and  Timothy  C.  Cunningham, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Press-Republican,  has  been  named 
regional  editor  of  the  Times  Herald- 
Record. 

Swift  previously  had  served  as  cir¬ 
culation  management  trainee  at  the 
Standard-Times,  circulation  manager 
and  business  manager  at  the  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Star,  business  manager 
at  Times  Herald-Record  and  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association. 

Cunningham  previously  had 
worked  as  a  writer  and  editor  for  sev¬ 
eral  military  publications,  reporter  for 
the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  and 
city  editor,  administrative  assistant  to 
the  publisher  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Press-Republican. 

*  *  * 

Edward  R.  Moss,  vice  president 
and  director  of  sales  at  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
has  been  named  publisher  of  The  Cali¬ 
fornian  of  Temecula,  Calif. 

Moss  previously  had  served  as 
director  of  marketing  and  director  of 
advertising  and  marketing  at  the 
Times  Advocate  of  Escondido,  Calif. 

4c  !|c  4: 

Susan  Story  “Tory”  George  and 
CHARLF.S  F.  WUTKE  have  been  named 
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advertising  sales  representatives  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  newspaper 
magazine  insert  Parade. 

George  previously  had  worked  in 
advertising  sales  for  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  as  a  media  planner. 

Wutke  previously  had  worked  as  a 
media  supervisor  and  media  planner. 
*  *  * 

Sherrie  Marshall,  assistant  city 
editor  on  the  metro  desk  at  the  Star 
Tribune:  Newspaper  of  the  Twin 
Cities  in  Minneapolis,  has  been 
named  Saint  Paul  city  editor  for  the 
paper. 

Marshall  previously  had  worked  as 
copy  desk  supervisor,  layout  editor, 
business  wire  editor  and  national-for¬ 
eign  wire  editor  for  the  Star  Tribune. 


Jim  Patten  has  been  named  head 
of  the  journalism  department  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson.  He 
succeeds  George  W.  Ridge  Jr.,  who 
returns  to  full-time  teaching. 

Patten  previously  had  taught  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Midland 
(Texas)  College  and  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso.  He  also  has  held 
reporting  or  editing  positions  at  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  including  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Star,  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Gaier,  executive  consultant 
for  Independent  Media  Group  in 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Newspaper  Association. 

Gaier  previously  had  served  as  an 
advertising  salesman,  advertising 
director,  business  manager  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chippewa  Herald 
Telegram,  vice  president,  general 
manager  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Lavine  Newspaper  Group  and 
executive  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Independent 
Media  Group. 

Other  newly  elected  officers 
include:  Nancy  Mersereau,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ozaukee  Press  of 
Port  Washington  —  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  James  E.  Burgess,  publisher  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of 
Madison  —  second  vice  president; 
and  Larry  Tobin,  publisher  of  the 
Tomahawk  Leader — third  vice 
president. 

*  *  * 

Gulf  Coast  Newspapers  of  Conroe, 
Texas,  has  announced  the  following 
staff  appointments. 

George  Brohawn,  who  previ¬ 
ously  had  worked  with  the  Super 
Shopper  in  Conroe  and  the  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Enterprise,  has  been  named 


advertising  manager  of  the  Waller 
County  News  Citizen  in  Hempstead, 
Texas. 

David  Money,  formerly  copy  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Sun  Herald  of  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  and  copy  editor  and  assistant 
news  editor  at  the  Denton  (Texas) 
Record-Chronicle,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  at  The  Villager  of 
The  Woodlands,  Texas. 


Anne  Nelson  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Sonia  Goldenberg  as 
executive  director  of  the  Committee 
to  Protect  Journalists,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  announced. 

*  *  * 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  named 
Rick  Jaffe,  formerly  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  now-defunct 
sports  daily  The  National,  to  assistant 
managing  editor  for  sports,  and  Jay 
Mariotti,  formerly  a  columnist  at  the 
National,  columnist  in  the  sports 
department. 

jaffe  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  and  the 
Detroit  News  and  sports  news  editor 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Earlier  he 
had  worked  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel. 

Mariotti  previously  had  worked  as 


a  reporter  at  the  Detroit  News  and  as 
a  commentator  for  broadcast  opera¬ 
tions  in  Denver  and  Cincinnati. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  F.  Walsh,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Daily  Record  in 
Morristown,  N.J.,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Morning  Journal  in 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

Walsh  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  advertising  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  Sun  and  earlier  had  worked 
at  the  Houston  Post. 

*  *  if 

John  V.R.  Bull,  assistant  to  the 
editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  First 
Amendment  Coalition,  a  Pennsylva¬ 
nia-based,  ad-hoc  organization  of 
newspapers  and  broadcast  opera¬ 
tions. 

Other  officers  elected  to  the  group 
were:  E.K.  (Ned)  Frear,  president  of 
the  Bedford  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette  — 
secretary;  and  Leonard  R.  Brown, 
executive  editor  of  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times  of  Levittown,  Pa.  — 
treasurer. 

^  4:  3|e 

Jay  ScHREiBER,  previously  an  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Times  as  a  copy 
editor  in  the  sports  department. 
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The  McGiffin-Junkin  family  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  has  sold 

The  Fairfield  Ledger 

(Daily  Circulation  5,000) 

To  Inland  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Lenexa,  Kansas 

VJe  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for  the 
McGiffm-Junkin  family  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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IN  BRIEF 


Knight-Bagehot 
fellows  named 

Eight  Knight-Bagehot  Fellows  in 
Economics  and  Business  Journalism 
for  1991-92  have  been  named  by 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  new  fellows  are:  Ira  Breskin, 
aviation  writer  and  editor  for  the  New 
York-based  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Laura  Padilla  Castaneda,  northern 
Mexico  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  David  Evans,  author 
and  former  executive  editor  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Business  magazine;  Fredlintaz 
Igbeare,  managing  editor  of  Black 
Ivory,  a  New  York-based  news  and 
issues-oriented  quarterly  for  people 
of  African  descent;  Tom  Lowry,  spe¬ 
cial  projects  director  for  the  Morning 
Call  of  Allentown,  Pa.;  Leslie  Ann 
Seism,  business  writer  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News;  Mark  S.R. 
Suchecki,  business  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union;  and 
Gerri  Darlene  Willis,  business  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Virginian-Pilot  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Free  lessons 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Vons  supermarket  chain 
are  co-sponsoring  a  series  of  free 
English  lessons  for  Latinos  with  lim¬ 
ited  skills  in  the  language. 

Designed  to  help  the  individuals 
function  more  easily  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  13-week  course  will  include 
vocabulary  skills,  learning  emer¬ 
gency  phone  numbers,  using  a  pay 
phone,  and  job  preparation  and  inter¬ 
viewing.  The  program,  which  begins 
in  August,  also  will  offer  help  in  read¬ 
ing  and  understanding  everyday  ne¬ 
cessities  such  as  traffic  signs,  utility 
bills,  checks,  newspapers,  telephone 
directories,  recipes,  cooking  direc¬ 
tions  and  food  labels. 

A  free  13-week  subscription  to  the 
Press-Telegram  will  be  included  in  the 
program. 

Freedom  Forum 
announces  grant 

The  Freedom  Forum  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  formerly  known  as  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation,  has  announced  a 
$1(X),000  grant  today  to  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  to  support  the  “Wo¬ 
men,  Men  and  Media”  project,  a 


watchdog  group  monitoring  gender- 
related  issues  in  the  media. 

Grants  to  support  the  project  from 
the  Freedom  Forum  and  Gannett 
Foundation  total  $345,289  since  1987, 
including  two  grants  for  national  con¬ 
ferences  leading  to  the  1990  formation 
of  the  project,  according  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum. 

IJE  trains 

minority  managers 

The  Institute  for  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion  (IJE)  recently  opened  its  1991 
Management  Training  Center  at 
Northwestern  University  with  13  fel¬ 
lows  from  U.S.  daily  newspapers. 

The  eight-week  program,  in  its 
seventh  year,  operates  in  cooperation 
with  the  university’s  J.L.  Kellogg 
Graduate  School  of  Management  and 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  “train 
effective  newspaper  managers  for  a 
racially  and  culturally  diverse  work 
force  and  marketplace,”  IJE  said. 

Faculty  members,  newspaper 
executives  and  experts  from  other 
fields  give  fellows,  who  represent 
both  editorial  and  business  sides  of 
newspapers,  an  in-depth  look  at 
financial  management,  budgeting, 
marketing,  business  decision  making 
and  organizational  behavior. 

This  year’s  fellows  are  Victor 
Aught  III,  San  Jose  Mercury  News; 
Aloma  J.  Barnes,  Austin  (Texas) 
American-Statesman;  Joseph  P. 
Blake,  Philadelphia  Daily  News; 
Dwight  F.  Cunningham,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger;  A.  Dahleen 
Glanton  and  Jerry  L.  Lincoln,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  John  G.  Glenn  and 
Florestine  Purnell,  USA  Today; 
Dawn  D.  Harris,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News  in  Georgia;  Vanessa  B.  Hillian, 
Washington  Post;  Jared  L.  McCallis- 
ter.  New  York  Daily  News;  Ronnie  F. 
Ramos,  Miami  Herald;  and  Cheryl  I. 
Smith,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal. 

In  another  IJE  activity,  10  people 
graduated  July  26  from  its  Editing 
Program  for  Minority  Journalists  at 
the  University  of  Arizona.  Partici¬ 
pants  usually  are  sponsored  by  daily 
papers  for  which  they  work,  but  the 
program  also  accepts  unsponsored 
candidates,  who  are  placed  in  editing 
positions  upon  graduation. 

The  graduates  and  their  sponsors 
are:  Tania  Bien-Lambert,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Siona  Carpenter,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  Lorenzo 
Chavez,  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman; 


Roderick  Gary,  Arizona  Daily  Star; 
Ruth  Lopez,  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press;  Diane  Moy,  New  York 
Daily  News;  James  Perez,  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune;  LaTricia  Ransom, 
Portland  Oregonian;  Marilyn  Miller 
Roane,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal;  Robin  Wilson-Glover,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

— M.L.  Stein 

Knight  grant 
to  help  develop 
Czech  media  center 

The  Miami-based  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion  has  established  a  $75,000  grant  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Prague  Media  Center. 

The  grant  was  made  to  the  New 
York-based  Charter  Seventy-Seven 
Foundation,  which  provides  adminis¬ 
trative  support  to  the  Independent 
Journalists  Initiative,  a  pro  bono 
group  of  U.S.  journalists  and  other 
newspaper  professionals  seeking  to 
help  develop  the  press  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  according  to  the  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation. 


Scholarship  fund 

A  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of 
John  G.  “Dick”  Trezevant,  retired 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  executive  who 
died  May  9,  has  been  established  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Kenneth  C.  Wilson,  a  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  executive,  who 
is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship,  said  that  more  than  $20,000 
already  has  been  contributed  to  the 
fund  by  friends  and  colleagues  of  Tre¬ 
zevant  and  through  an  announcement 
at  a  memorial  gathering  in  Chicago 
organized  by  Ann  Landers,  whose 
column  he  had  helped  develop  and 
steer.  The  goal  for  the  fund  is  $50,000 
to  provide  a  $1,000  yearly  scholar¬ 
ship. 

(Contributions  to  the  fund  may  be 
made  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Trezevant  Fund,  121  North 
Gate  Hall,  University  of  Caifornia, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  94720. 

Pedaling  news 

The  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  & 
Gazette  was  planning  to  co-sponsor  a 
three-day  bicycling  event  Labor  Day 
weekend. 
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Book  Reviews 


Failing  paper 
compounds 
news  choices 

Rumor  Has  It.  Charles  Dickinson. 
(New  York;  Morrow,  232  pages.) 
$18.95. 

“The  only  newsroom  clock  that 
Dan  could  see  from  behind  his  office 
had  run  amok  in  the  spring,  when  the 
time  was  set  ahead,  and  since  then 
had  been  off  by  four  hours  and  10 
minutes.”  Everything  is  wrong  with 
this  Chicago  newsroom  in  newsman 
Charles  Dickinson’s  satire-mystery 
novel  about  a  second-place  Chicago 
newspaper  in  a  town  of  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  fictitious  daily  Bugle  has 
also  experienced  “a  budget  slaughter 
that  followed  a  20,000-circulation 
drop.” 

Something  mentally,  psychologi¬ 
cally  or  morally  is  wrong  with  all  of 
the  countless  myriad  creatures  at  the 
daily  Bugle.  Take  Fred  Tobin,  whose 
eyesight  was  failing:  “On  bad  days  he 
put  his  hands  in  the  wrong  position  at 
the  start  and  was  always  one  or  two 
keys  to  the  left  or  right  and  his  stories 
came  into  the  city  desk  like  coded 
messages  and  someone,  usually  Dan¬ 
ny  Fain,  would  decipher  them.” 

Danny  Fain,  Mr.  Right  and  Mr. 
Nice  Guy,  cool  and  efficient,  still  nur¬ 
tures  a  competitive  spirit,  even  when 
staff  members  are  secretly  feeding 
and  leaking  stories  to  the  number  one 
paper.  The  Quill,  and  to  tv.  Yet 
Danny  is  not  above  fault  in  this  inky 
quagmire. 

On  Halloween,  looking  from  his 
train  on  the  way  to  work,  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  youngster  dressed  as  a 
ghost  being  slammed  by  a  hit-and-run 
driver.  The  train  is  going  so  fast, 
Danny  is  not  quite  sure  where  it  hap¬ 
pened.  He  dispatches  a  reporter  to 
check  it  out.  The  reporter  disappears 
for  most  of  the  book,  and  Danny  is 
sweating  a  deadline.  A  central  ethical 
question  develops  and  becomes  the 
core  of  the  book. 

On  top  of  the  agony  of  sweating 
stories  that  do  not  make  deadline, 
“rumor  has  it”  that  in  two  weeks  the 
paper  is  going  to  fail  and,  indeed, 
early  in  the  book,  the  bottom-line 
publisher  announces  the  folding  and 
makes  no  promises  on  severance. 
Some  jump  ship;  some  try  to  be  extra 
good  and  compromising  in  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  some  happy  dollars 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Among  other 
pressures,  Danny’s  wife  nags  him  on 
the  phone  to  get  home  in  time  to  take 


the  kids  out  trick-or-treating. 

Dickinson  is  great  at  descriptions, 
with  the  right  metaphors  for  the  news¬ 
room  animal.  Yet  there  are  really 
more  people  here  than  you  need  to 
meet — most  of  them  with  weird 
names — and  the  constant  introduc¬ 
tions  level  out  the  story  and  put  it  on 
hold  through  much  of  the  book. 

If  you  take  the  dismal  point  of  view 
of  life  that  evil  is  pervasive,  you  will 
savor  this  book,  which  succumbs  to 
such  an  appraisal.  Dickinson  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  school  that  ethics  or  no 
ethics,  there  isn’t  an  editor  or  reporter 
who  wouldn’t  throw  his  or  her  mother 
from  the  train  for  the  right  informa¬ 
tion  or  story.  This  book  is  a  chilling 
commentary  on  human  nature  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  media  business  in  partic¬ 
ular. 

Dickinson,  author  of  three  other 
novels,  is  an  assistant  metro  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Inside  the  Beltway:  A  Guide  to 
Washington  Reporting.  Don  Camp¬ 
bell.  (Ames,  Iowa;  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  231  pages.)  $24.95; 
paperback,  $15.95. 


This  book  quotes  Washington 
reporters  on  how  they  go  about  their 
work  and  offers  suggestions  for  devel¬ 
oping  enterprise  reporting  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Among  Campbell’s  suggestions 
for  editors  is  to  define  the  Washington 
beat. 

“Washington  has  far  too  many 
moving  parts.  You  and  your  editors 
need  to  decide  the  parameters  and 
main  focus  of  your  coverage.” 

He  scores  the  procedure  of  assign¬ 
ing  one  reporter  to  a  candidate.  The 
practice,  he  feels,  “is  perhaps  the 
most  egregious  mistake  in  political 
journalism,  and  yet  it  is  repeated 
every  four  years  at  many  of  the 
nation’s  large  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  The  problem  is  this:  The 
moment  a  reporter  is  told  that  a  candi¬ 
date  is  ‘yours  for  the  duration,’  he  or 
she  inevitably  has  a  vested  interest  in 
the  candidate’s  success. 

“The  long-term  effect  can  be 
devastating  both  psychologically  and 
physically  ....  You  don’t  need  ex¬ 
perts  on  candidates  —  you  need 
experts  on  politics.” 

Besides  discussing  coverage  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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NEWS/TECH 


Newspaper  tech  managers  on  the  move 


Sacramento  Union  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  David  L.  Boles  has 
been  promoted  to  production  man¬ 
ager.  Since  joining  the  Union  in  1964 
as  an  apprentice  printer.  Boles  has 
worked  in  many  areas  of  production, 
including  a  stint  as  general  foreman  of 
the  composing  department. 

4c  :|E  4! 

Joe  N.  Young  was  named  the  new 
assistant  production  manager  for  the 
Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News,  where  he. 
works  with  production  manager  R.E. 
Miller  supervising  composing  room 
and  pressroom  operations  and  main¬ 
taining  equipment. 

Young  joined  the  News  from  the 
Daily  Journal  in  nearby  Franklin, 
where  he  worked  for  19  years.  At  the 
Journal  he  did  page  and  ad  pasteup 
and  worked  as  a  pressroom  assistant 
and  pressman,  darkroom  technician 
and  manager,  computer  systems  man¬ 
ager  and  commercial  sales  manager. 

3|c  * 

The  Chicago  Tribune  announced 
the  appointment  of  Richard  Cason  as 
director  of  operations  services,  with 
responsibility  for  administration, 
materials,  technical  training  and 
strategic  projects  for  its  operations 
department. 

Cason  had  previously  served  in 
management  positions  at  two  other 
Tribune  Co.  dailies.  He  was  strategic 
project  manager  and  operations  man¬ 
ager  at  the  New  York  Daily  News 
(since  sold  to  Robert  Maxwell)  and 
had  earlier  been  with  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  for  14  years,  holding  various 
positions  in  production,  sales  and 
commercial  printing.  Cason  also 
owed  and  operated  the  Florida  Press 
Inc.  commercial  printing  company. 

*  *  * 

Scripps  Howard  named  former 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  production 
director  William  Williamson  manager 
of  special  projects/facilities  for  the 
newspapers/publishing  division. 

In  his  new  job,  Williamson  will 
serve  as  on-site  project  manager  for 
new  newspaper  facilities,  supervising 
construction,  equipment  selection 
and  start-up.  His  first  project  will  be  a 
new  production  facility  planned  for 
the  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  Telegram- 
Tribune,  operated  by  the  company’s 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  group. 

Production  director  at  Fvanston 
since  1985,  Williamson  supervised 


the  planning,  equipping,  construction 
and  start-up  of  that  Scripps  Howard 
paper’s  new  plant  and  its  flexographic 
presses.  The  $30  million,  140,000- 
square-foot  plant  began  production  in 
January  1990. 

Williamson  moved  to  the  Courier 
from  Houston  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Channelview,  Texas,  where 
he  served  for  eight  years  as  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator.  In  the  1970s  he  was 
press/camera  manager  at  the  Regis¬ 
ter,  Torrington,  Conn.,  and,  earlier,  a 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner  pressman. 

4l  4!  !|C 

Charles  D’Onofrio  has  filled  the 
newly  created  position  of  information 
services  director  at  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press,  where  he  oversees  all 
computer  and  technical  information 
departments,  including  management 
information  services,  production  sys¬ 
tems  and  telecommunications. 

He  is  responsible  for  streamlining 
the  company’s  technical  capabilities, 
developing  marketplace  potential  and 
other  projects. 

Formerly  vice  president  and  group 
executive,  MIS,  with  Fiduciary  Trust 
Co.,  in  New  York  City,  D’Onofrio 
has  12  years’  management  experience 
in  computer  operations,  systems 
development,  technical  engineering, 
office  automation  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Ralph 
Imhof  to  the  position  of  production 
manager,  where  he  reports  to  opera¬ 
tions  director  John  Irvin. 

In  his  new  position,  Imhof  is 
responsible  for  all  production  func¬ 
tions  at  the  Times,  overseeing  the 
dispatch,  news/advertising,  composi¬ 
tion,  camera/platemaking,  press  pro¬ 
duction,  packaging/distribution,  ware¬ 
house  and  maintenance  departments. 

Imhof  joined  the  Times  in  1979  as 
maintenance  manager.  He  became 
plant  manager  in  1985.  His  20  years  in 
the  newspaper  industry  include  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
New  Jersey,  California  and  Florida. 


Forbes  Newspapers,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  13  community  newspapers  and 
two  shoppers  in  central  New  Jersey, 
named  Roger  Silvey  operations  vice 
president  in  charge  of  production  and 
computer  systems. 

Before  joining  the  Bedminster- 
based  group,  Silvey  was  president  of 
DCI  Printing,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
had  earlier  worked  in  production  and 
commercial  printing  with  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications  in  South 
Carolina  and  California. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Appointments 
at  Lamb-Grays 

Lamb-Grays  Harbor  Co.,  Hoquiam, 
Wash.,  has  named  pulp  and  paper 
systems  vice  president  A.D.  (Sandy) 
Wilson  to  the  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing,  sales  and  service 
for  all  of  Lamb’s  pulp  and  paper, 
recycling  and  publishing  product 
lines. 

Wilson  joined  Lamb  in  1968  as  a 
system  start-up  representative  after 
six  years  with  Crown  Zellerbach  pulp 
and  paper  operations.  Moving  up 
through  various  managerial  positions, 
he  was  named  a  vice  president  last 
year. 

Lamb  also  announced  that  systems 
project  engineer  Dan  A.  Dempsey  has 
joined  its  sales  force  in  the  Eastern 
regional  offices  in  Mobile,  Ala. 


Newsprint  use 
down  11.5%  in  May 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association’s  revised  figures 
for  May  show  newsprint  consumption 
slipped  to  under  a  million  metric  tons, 
a  decline  of  10.7%,  compared  with 
May  1990.  Use  by  daily  newspapers 
fell  by  10.5%  for  the  month. 

A  statistical  sampling  of  ANPA 
members  showed  an  average  48-day 
newsprint  supply  in  publishers’  May 
inventories,  compared  with  a  40-day 
supply  a  year  earlier.  The  ANPA 
reported  stocks  at  U.S.  newsprint 
mills  rose  50.6%  from  May  of  last 
year. 

Mills  operated  in  May  at  86%  of 
rated  capacity  in  Canada  and  94.3%  in 
the  U.S. 
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Voice  processing  for  the  disabled 


For  users  who  must  comply  with 
the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act, 
TeleSonic,  an  Annapolis-based  divi¬ 
sion  of  Associated  Enterprises  Inc., 
has  made  its  voice-processing  sys¬ 
tems  and  service  bureau  accessible  to 
the  speech-  and  hearing-disabled. 

TeleSonic  said  the  law  requires 
most  businesses  to  provide  “telecom¬ 
munications  access  to  disabled  peo¬ 
ple,"  affecting  any  organization  using 
voice  processing  technology  to 
answer  calls,  providing  employee 
communications  networks  and  pro¬ 
viding  public -access  audio-informa¬ 
tion  programs. 

The  firm,  a  dealer  in  voice-pro- 
cessing  equipment,  a  service  bureau 
operator  and  a  telephone  media  pro¬ 
duction  house,  replaced  voice  in¬ 
structions  with  TTY  (teletype)  sig- 


The  Independent 
installs  Sinclair 
Picture  Box 

A  Picture  Box  electronic  picture 
desk  is  now  in  use  by  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  The  Independent  on  Sunday 
U.K.  national  newspapers.  The  selec¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  editorial, 
graphics  and  systems  departments. 

The  system  uses  the  Picture  Box’s 
new  under-the-desk  tower  unit,  intro¬ 
duced  in  early  spring  at  Britain’s 
Newstech  91  technology  exposition. 
It  supports  two  color-editing  worksta¬ 
tions  and  seven  line  ports,  with  stor¬ 
age  for  more  than  600  images.  The 
picture  desk  outputs  digitally  over  the 
papers’  Ethernet  network  to  separate 
monochrome  and  color  production 
servers  in  TIFF  and  Scitex  formats. 

Abitibi  idles 
newsprint  mill 

Abitibi- Price  Inc.  said  it  decided  to 
idle  its  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.,  division 
newsprint  mill  for  at  least  two  years. 

Noting  that  lower  demand  and  new 
production  capacity  created  an  ap¬ 
proximate  1 .8-million-metric-ton 
over-supply  and  “severe  pressure  on 
earnings”  industrywide,  the  Canadian 
firm  said  it  will  no  longer  “spread  the 
burden  of  downtime  among  all  its 


nals  in  its  software,  allowing  hearing- 
or  speech-impaired  callers  to  interact 
with  the  software  using  a  TDD  (tele¬ 
communications  device  for  the  deaf). 
The  technology  allows  those  with 
TDDs  to  use  voice  mail  and  audiotex. 

The  company  also  offers  TTY-to- 
voice/voice-to-TTY  services  at  its 
Washington,  D.C.,  service  bureau. 
To  accommodate  the  longer  duration 
of  TDD  communications,  TeleSonic 
said  it  provides  extended  message 
storage  and  recording  of  up  to  12  min¬ 
utes  per  message  for  TDD  users  and 
relay  service  transmissions. 

Its  services  can  augment  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  PC-based  voice-processing 
systems  that  can  neither  store  the  several 
hundred  TDD  prompts  that  must  be 
loaded  onto  the  system  nor  handle  the 
storage  requirements  needed  for  10- 


newsprint  mills,”  and  will  gain  sav¬ 
ings  and  customer  service  opportuni¬ 
ties  by  focusing  downtime  on  one 
mill. 

Though  praising  the  union  for  its 
cooperative  efforts,  Abitibi  senior 
vice  president  Mickey  Devine  said 
that  after  eight  days  of  meetings  with 
the  Canadian  Paperworkers  Union, 
“sufficient  alternatives  to  the  idling 
were  not  identified.” 

The  company  said  it  would  meet 
with  millworkers  to  discuss  its  deci¬ 
sion. 

L.A.  Times  sells 
indexing  lists 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  selling  its 
“Subject  Thesaurus”  ($125)  and 
“Personal  Name  Authority  List” 
($75)  from  the  paper’s  library  (avail¬ 
able  together  for  $150).  Both  will  be 
updated  annually. 

The  lists  make  searches  of  the  on¬ 
line  or  CD-ROM  version  of  the  full- 
text  Times  database  easier.  The  paper 
also  suggests  the  Thesaurus  can  serve 
as  an  indexing  and  name-spelling 
guide  for  other  newspaper  and  media 
libraries’  own  materials. 

The  Thesaurus’  365  pages  of  terms 
reflect  the  vocabulary  used  to  index 
stories  in  the  Times  database.  The 
Personal  Name  Authority  List  con¬ 
tains  199  pages  of  personal  names, 
fictional  characters  and  animals  used 
to  index  Times  stories. 


to  12-minute  typed  messages,  which 
may  take  only  a  minute  to  speak.  It 
said  it  will  offer  TDD  as  a  “language 
option”  for  its  large  and  small  voice¬ 
processing  systems. 

TeleSonic  began  its  TDD  voice  pro¬ 
cessing  last  year  in  a  Washington-area 
pilot  program  funded  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  It  also  reported 
that  in  collaboration  with  the  National 
Federation  for  the  Blind  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  voice  mail  training  guides  in 
braille. 

More  recently,  in  work  with  the 
University  of  Maryland,  it  tested  the 
feasibility  of  using  FM  radio  to  broad¬ 
cast  TTY  signals  to  the  hearing- 
impaired  in  the  hope  of  eventually 
developing  “something  like  close- 
captioned  radio.” 

— ^Jim  Rosenberg 

TDD  launched  with 
edit  page  redesign 
at  USA  Today 

Hearing-impaired  readers  of  USA 
Today  now  have  a  toll-free  TDD  con¬ 
nection  to  the  paper. 

To  allow  readers  to  deliver  opin¬ 
ions  to  the  paper,  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  device  for  the  deaf  capability 
joins  an  SOO-number  voice  line,  a  fax 
line  and,  of  course,  letters. 

The  announcement  was  made  in 
conjunction  with  a  redesigned  edito¬ 
rial  page  that  launched  July  29. 

According  to  editorial  page  editor 
Karen  Jurgensen,  a  goal  is  to  involve 
readers  more  and  “ask  them  to  help 
set  our  agenda.”  Readers  are  invited 
to  react  immediately  to  news  and  edi¬ 
torials,  telling  the  paper  what  they 
like  or  do  not  like  and  the  issues  that 
concern  them. 

The  redesigned  page  still  carries  the 
editorial  board’s  view  and  an  oppos¬ 
ing  view  and  includes  a  second  edito¬ 
rial,  cartoons  and  columns  from 
around  the  country. 

DJ  News/Retrieval 
carries  Asian  WSJ 

Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  has 
added  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
to  its  electronic  library  of  interna¬ 
tional,  national  and  regional  publica¬ 
tions,  which  include  the  Journal’s 
domestic  and  European  editions. 
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Richmond  installs 
Idab  systems 

Idab  Inc.  was  selected  to  supply  a 
mailroom  system  and  computer-con¬ 
trolled  newsprint-  and  bundle-han¬ 
dling  systems  for  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc. 

The  systems  will  go  into  RNI’s 
420,000-square-foot  plant  now  under 
construction  in  Hanover  County  and 
expected  to  be  operating  next  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  $12  million  contract  calls  for  a 
warehouse  conveyor  system  to  trans¬ 
port  stored  newsprint  to  roll  prepara¬ 
tion  stations,  where  Idab  Gobble  and 
Chop  machines  will  strip  them  of 
wrappers  and  reduce  the  waste  to 
more  manageable  strips.  The  stations 
will  also  handle  bar  code  identifica¬ 
tion  and  roll  weighing  for  inventory 
control. 

Idab’s  automated  Press  Delivery 
Vehicles  will  transport  stripped  rolls 
to  laydown  or  to  Mitsubishi  splice 
preparation  robots,  which  the  vehi¬ 
cles  can  load  and  unload.  The  PDVs 
then  transport  the  rolls  to  30  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  reelstands  for  automatic  chuck¬ 
ing  via  direct  PDV-reelstand  inter¬ 
face.  The  press  delivery  system  also 
will  transport  waste  containers  to  a 
baler. 

In  post-press  operations,  14  Idab 
2000  heavy-duty  stackers  will  deliver 
bundles  over  22'  rollerslat  conveyors 
and  across  Idab’s  new  Model  6113 
bottomwrappers,  with  three-sided 
wrap  and  on-line  inkjet  label  printers. 
Idab’s  News-Sort  bundle  distribution 
system  will  use  300  dual-bundle  trays 
to  selectively  deliver  bundles  to  16 
truck  positions  at  up  to  300  bundles 
per  minute. 

Roll  handling  and  bundle  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  controlled  by  Idab’s 
News  Line  system. 

DTI  announces 
new-system  orders 

Within  a  month  of  introducing  its 
Editorial  Database,  featuring  a  Sy- 
base-on-Sun  server  platform,  as  well  as 
its  Mac-based  ClassSpeed  classified 
order  entry  system  with  WYSIWYG 
ad  layout  tools,  (E&P,  July  20),  Digi¬ 
tal  Technology  International,  Orem, 
Utah,  posted  five  orders  for  the  data¬ 
base. 

In  addition  to  the  Henderson 
(N.C.)  Daily  Dispatch  and  the  Star- 
Democrat,  Easton,  Md.,  installations 
reported  at  AN  PA/TEC,  Canada’s 


New  Brunswick  Telegraph  Journal 
received  a  complete  DTI  newspaper 
system  by  mid-July.  By  month's  end, 
installations  at  the  Lujkin  Daily  News 
and  at  Cox  Newspapers’  Nacogdo¬ 
ches  Daily  Sentinel,  both  in  Texas, 
also  were  to  be  completed. 

System  Integrators  Inc.,  a  partner 
in  DTI’s  worldwide  marketing  and 
technology  alliance,  will  offer  the  DTI 
database  to  its  middle-market  cus¬ 
tomers  and  is  evaluating  DTI’s 
SpeedNet  and  Speed  Driver  products 
for  handling  PostScript  files. 


Vu/Text  adds 
Washington  Times 

Knight-Ridder’s  Vu/Text  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Inc.  has  added  the  full 
text  of  the  Washington  Times  to  its 
service. 

The  Times  becomes  the  73rd  daily 
to  join  the  on-line  electronic  data¬ 
base.  Issues  from  January  1991  are 
currently  available,  with  data  to  1989 
expected  soon.  The  company  also 
said  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  will 
go  on  line  this  summer. 

Vu/Text  also  announced  easier 
location  of  search  terms  within 
retrieved  documents  using  a  more 
targeted  locate  command.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  can  use  the  “L”  command  to 
move  directly  to  the  part  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  that  meets  their  search  criteria. 


Miami  Herald 
Implements 
RAM  program 

The  Miami  Herald  has  imple¬ 
mented  a  regional  ad  makeup  (RAM) 
program,  providing  a  combination  of 
traditional,  in-house  makeup  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  creativity  of  a  marketing 
services  department.  The  RAM  sys¬ 
tems  are  located  at  regional  sales 
offices. 

The  program  enables  artists  and 
production  staff  members  to  test  new 
ad  composition  concepts.  Designers 
are  able  to  consult  frequently  and  in- 
person  with  sales  staff  and  advertisers 
to  create  customized  ad  materials. 
The  advertiser  or  sales  rep  provides 
the  artist  with  the  company’s  logo  and 
information  about  the  advertiser’s 
business  category  and  target  audi¬ 
ence.  The  artist  then  produces  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  created  spec  output, 
printed  on  a  300-dots-per-inch  resolu¬ 


tion  laser  printer.  The  sales  rep  deliv¬ 
ers  the  spec  to  the  potential  adver¬ 
tiser  for  input  and  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  Forty  percent  of  the  ads  are 
turned  around  the  same  day.  Final  ads 
can  be  sent  electronically  to  an  image¬ 
setter  located  in  the  Herald’s  main 
office. 

Advantages  advertisers  have  cited 
about  this  new  system  include  signifi¬ 
cantly  fewer  typographical  errors  and 
the  daily  service  and  shorter  turn¬ 
arounds. 

The  Herald  has  found  that  monthly 
advertising  revenues  at  the  satellite 
office  have  increased  by  25%  since  its 
inception,  and  that  spec  ads  produced 
by  RAM  artists  sell  at  a  90%  rate. 


New  name,  execs 
at  Harris  Graphics 

Harris  Graphics  Corp.  has  been 
renamed  Heidelberg  Harris  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Germany’s  Heidelberg 
Group. 

Heidelberg  said  it  has  invested 
about  $100  million  in  expanding  the 
Dover,  N.H.,  company’s  service  and 
production  capabilities  since  it 
acquired  Harris  Graphics  three  years 
ago. 

The  subsidiary  is  responsible  for 
development,  manufacturing,  mar¬ 
keting  and  servicing  its  line  of  web 
presses.  It  also  will  manufacture  and 
distribute  Heidelberg  Web-8  and 
Web- 16  presses. 

In  addition  to  production  facilities 
in  New  Hampshire,  Texas  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  Heidelberg  Harris  opened  a  new 
customer  support  center  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  service,  parts  and  training. 
While  it  serves  the  North  American 
market,  two  other  Heidelberg  Harris 
companies  will  serve  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  companies  also  have  fac¬ 
tories  in  Germany  and  France  and 
employ  more  than  2,600.  Combined 
sales  last  year  came  to  over  $558  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  Heidelberg. 

Before  Harris  Graphics  was  re¬ 
named,  its  president,  Klaus  G.  Led- 
erer,  was  named  chairman. 

Replacing  Lederer  as  president  is 
corporate  sales  and  service  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Robert  A.  Brown,  who  joined 
Harris  Graphics  10  years  ago  after 
completing  engineering  and  business 
studies. 

Other  promotions  include:  Mark  J. 
Levin  to  sales  vice  president,  Michael 
Stevenson  to  newspaper  sales  vice 
president  and  John  M.  Hobby  to  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president. 
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Changing 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


standardize  Sunday  television  sup¬ 
plements  so  it  could  create  one  ad  and 
place  it  in  several  newspaper  tv 
books. 

“Every  paper  represented  in  this 
room  can  compete  extremely  effec¬ 
tively  against  TV  Guide,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Miller  said  that  tv  in  the  last  three 
years  has  increased  its  spending  in  the 
TV  Week  network  and  will  do  so 
again  in  1992. 

“It  simply  reaches  the  tv  viewer  in 
a  tv-friendly  environment  at  the  point 
of  decision,”  he  observed. 

Newspapers  and  television  are 
marketing  partners  in  several  other 
ways — through  editorial,  photos  and 
ads — Miller  said. 

“Television  needs  more  than  ever 
to  get  the  word  out  to  the  consumer 
about  our  programs,”  he  continued. 
“Television  is  fleeting.  It’s  on  and  off. 
There  is  a  lack  of  permanence.  Per¬ 
manence  is  the  strength  of  print. 
Together,  we  can  reach  the  consum¬ 
ers  and  advertisers,  using  our  mutual 
strengths.” 


Odd  couple 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


ways  to  enrich  each  other’s  cover¬ 
age.” 

“This  won’t  change  the  way  your 
Tribune  works,  but  it  will  strengthen 
local  news  coverage.  We  expect  that 
viewers  and  readers  will  be  enriched 
by  the  special  skills  of  each  staff  and 
the  discrete  advantages  of  print  and 
broadcast  media,”  Morgan  wrote. 

He  acknowledged  that  his  editors 
questioned  the  agreement  when  it  was 
first  proposed  but  said  now  “they 
love  it”  ^ter  having  been  convinced 
of  its  benefits  to  the  paper. 

“I  can’t  see  any  downside  to  it,”  he 
said. 


P.M.  paper  merges 

The  Daily  Press  Inc.  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  said  it  will  merge  the 
afternoon  Times-Herald  with  the 
morning  Daily  Press  to  create  an 
expanded  morning  edition  under  the 
Daily  Press  name.  Effective  Sept.  1, 
the  consolidation  comes  in  response 
to  readers’  preference  for  a  morning 
publication,  according  to  president 
and  publisher  Joseph  D.  Cantrell. 


Special  section 
used  by  schools 

“Stop  AIDS,”  a  special  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  in  Education 
department  at  the  Tampa  Tribune,  is 
being  used  throughout  the  Florida 
public  school  system  to  educate 
teen-agers  about  the  deadly  disease, 
according  to  the  newspaper. 

Published  in  April,  nearly  45,000 
sections  were  purchased  by  14  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Tribune  market  area,  and 
an  additional  5,000  will  be  used  out¬ 
side  the  area. 

The  project  is  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Tribune,  the  local  school  board 
and  department  of  health. 

TV  spot  wins 

A  30-second  television  commercial 
produced  for  the  Star  Tribune  of  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul,  has  won  a  Bronze 
Lion,  or  third-place  award,  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  in  France. 

Weeklies  host 
cable  show 

Two  Massachusetts  weeklies,  the 
Concord  Journal  and  the  Lincoln 
Journal,  are  collaborating  with  a  local 
cable  service  to  produce  a  new  televi¬ 
sion  show.  Psychologically  Speak¬ 
ing.  The  program,  hosted  by  Judy 
Torkildsen,  managing  editor  for  both 


papers,  will  compare  attitudes  and 
behavior  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  with 
those  of  today,  according  to  the 
papers’  parent  company.  Beacon 
Communications  of  Acton,  Mass. 


Grants  program 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  has 
announced  its  grants  program 
awarded  $616,048  to  78  charitable 
organizations  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1991. 

Local  colleges  and  universities  and 
community  programs  in  health  and 
human  services  were  the  principal 
benefactors. 

The  Times  sets  aside  5%  of  its  pre¬ 
tax  profit  each  year  for  the  program. 
In  addition,  the  paper  supports  local 
charities  and  individual  volunteer 
efforts. 

Paper  publishes 
joint  section  on 
job-hunting  tips 

The  Boston  Globe  has  joined  with 
the  Northeast  Human  Resources 
Association  to  publish  Tips  for  the 
Job  Hunter. 

The  pamphlet  provides  information 
about  planning  the  job  search, 
employment  services,  interviews, 
resumes  and  cover  letters,  according 
to  the  Globe. 


Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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The  state  of  Sunday  comics  advertising 

Metro-Puck  executive  Carmen  Wiliix  projects  a  1991  increase  of 
more  than  20%  after  a  iengthy  period  of  reiativeiy  iow  saies 


By  David  Astor 

The  more  than  250  Sunday  comics 
sections  in  the  Metro-Puck  Comics 
Network  are  read  by  90.3  million 
adults  and  26  million  kids,  according 
to  a  recent  Belden  Associates  study. 

Among  the  survey’s  other  findings 
was  that  46%  of  the  W.3  million  adults 
turn  to  the  comics  first  when  reading 
the  Sunday  paper,  second  only  to  the 
front  page. 

The  study  —  commissioned  by 
Metro-Puck,  which  sells  Sunday 
comics  advertising — shows  the  enor¬ 
mous  popularity  of  the  weekly  color 
funnies.  Yet  ad  linage  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  has  not  been  as  high  as  newspa¬ 
pers  would  like. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  Back 
in  the  1930s,  ’40s,  and  ’50s,  Sunday 
comics  sections  carried  a  huge 
amount  of  national  advertising  —  as 
the  walls  of  Metro-Puck’s  New  York 
City  office  illustrate. 

Hung  there  are  decades-old  comics 
section  ads  pitching  The  Wizard  of  Oz 
movie.  Ford  cars,  Gillette  razors, 
Kleenex  tissues,  Peter  Pan  peanut 
butter.  Tide  detergent,  and  much 
more.  Some  of  the  ads  feature  celebri¬ 
ties,  such  as  baseball  great  Joe 
DiMaggio  for  Camel  cigarettes  (in 
1942)  and  actress  Barbara  Stanwyck 
for  the  then-called  Cheerioats  cereal 
(in  1944). 

The  Sunday  comics  of  that  era  were 
a  national  advertising  vehicle  as 
prominent  as  prime-time  tv  would 
later  become,  said  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers  (MSN)  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Carmen 
Wiliix.  “They  were  the  way  to  get 
messages  across  the  entire  country,” 
she  noted. 

MSN  —  founded  in  1932  —  is  the 
parent  company  of  both  Metro-Puck 
and  the  Sunday  Magazine  Network, 
which  sells  ads  for  locally  edited  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  magazines. 

So  why  did  Sunday  comics  section 
advertising  start  declining  more  than 
30  years  ago? 

Some  of  the  reasons  included  com¬ 
petition  from  tv  and  other  media,  a 
desire  among  print  advertisers  for 
better  reproduction,  and  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  comics  —  which  gave  the  sec¬ 


tions  less  visual  appeal. 

Lately,  however,  there  have  been 
signs  that  advertising  is  doing  better 
once  again.  Wiliix,  while  declining  to 
offer  dollar  figures,  projected  that 
Metro-Puck  sales  will  rise  more  than 
20%  this  year  over  1990. 

“We  have  made  real  progress,” 
she  declared. 

One  reason  for  the  projected  1991 
increase  is  the  relatively  low  amount 
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of  business  Metro-Puck  had  been 
doing  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  too. 
Wiliix  said  MSN,  starting  around 
1986,  has  been  devoting  more  of  its 
efforts  to  selling  Sunday  comics 
advertising.  Before  that,  she  stated, 
the  overwhelming  portion  of  sales 
efforts  went  into  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  area.  Although  MSN  represents 
far  fewer  Sunday  newspaper  maga- 


lASiaKCffio _ 

What's  the  score?  Italian. 


Andy  Stein  with  his  wife  Jane. 


Comic  features  a  dinosaur  couple 


“Wanda  &  Willie,”  a  comic  panel 
chronicling  the  “yups  and  downs  of 
two  thirtysomething  dinosaurs  as 
they  deal  with  the  modern  problems 
of  urban  life,”  is  being  syndicated. 

The  materialistic  Wanda  is  a  “slave 
to  fashion”  while  her  mate  Willie  is  a 
“crude,  clumsy  buffoon”  who  enjoys 
sports  and  junk  food.  Both  are  avid 
television  watchers,  and  both  wear 
trendy  sunglasses. 

“Wanda  &  Willie”  was  created  by 
Andy  Stein,  a  1981  graduate  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  and  1984  graduate  of 
the  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Law .  He  is  currently  a  bankruptcy 
attorney  in  New  York  City. 

Stein’s  two-year-old  comic  —  rep¬ 
resented  by  Frank  Cannon  and  Ralph 
Benko,  W&W  Associates,  2111  Wil¬ 


son  Blvd.,  Suite  416,  Arlington,  Va. 
22203  —  runs  in  the  Journal  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  other 
publications. 


Money  for  operation 

“Thanks  a  Million”  columnist 
Percy  Ross  of  Creators  Syndicate 
helped  raise  more  than  $200,000  for  a 
26-year-old  Texas  woman’s  heart/ 
lung  transplant. 

Ross  donated  some  of  the  money 
himself,  and  asked  readers  of  his  col¬ 
umn  to  contribute  as  well.  Many 
responded,  according  to  an  Abilene 
(Texas)  Reporter-News  article,  with 
amounts  ranging  from  $1  to  $2,500. 
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zines  than  comics  sections  —  31  ver¬ 
sus  250-plus  —  these  magazines  have 
traditionally  carried  much  more  ad 
linage. 

Willix  —  who  is  married  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  executive,  Joe  Willix  of  News¬ 
week  —  added  that  Metro-Puck  is  no 
longer  pitching  Sunday  comics  to 
advertisers  in  an  “apologetic”  way. 
The  network’s  new  attitude,  she  said, 
is  that  “we’re  selling  something  that 
is  part  of  everyone’s  life;  something 
that  is  read,  quoted,  and  clipped  all 
the  time;  something  that  is  fun.” 

Willix  further  observed  that  tv’s 
“ad  clutter”  is  bothering  more  and 
more  advertisers,  and  that  tv’s  audi¬ 
ence  fragmentation  in  the  age  of  cable  . 
has  made  Metro-Puck’s  huge  block  of 
readers  appealing  to  advertisers 
seeking  to  reach  a  mass  market. 

This  block  of  readers  expanded 
greatly  when  Metro  Comics  became 
the  ad  sales  representative  for  the 
Hearst  Corporation-owned  Puck 
about  three  years  ago  (see  E&P, 
August  20,  1988).  The  approximately 
100  Metro-repped  papers  have 
roughly  26  million  in  circulation  and 
the  approximately  150  Puck  ones 
have  21  million  —  47  million  in  all. 
Belden’s  estimate  of  a  116  million 
Metro-Puck  audience  includes  pass- 
along  readership. 

The  Belden  survey  is  also  starting 
to  boost  Metro-Puck  sales,  added 
Willix.  She  said  it  was  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  Sunday  comics  readership  study 
in  MSN’s  59-year  history,  and  has 
made  Metro-Puck  a  “contender” 
when  advertisers  and  ad  agencies 
decide  what  media  buys  to  make. 

“We  were  already  making  prog¬ 
ress,”  stated  Willix,  “but  the  study 
helps  immensely.” 

Belden  found  that  Metro-Puck’s 
90.3  million  adult  readers  are  51.5% 
female  and  48.5%  male;  79.5%  white 
and  11.9%  black;  and  19%  age  18-24, 
24.7%  age  25-34,  19.2%  age  35-44, 
11.4%  age  45-54,  and  25.4%  age  55 

UM  comic  exhibition 

An  exhibit  of  original  comics  from 
United  Media’s  archives  will  run  until 
September  13  at  the  Park  Avenue 
Atrium,  237  Park  Avenue  (at  46th 
Street),  New  York  City. 

Among  the  approximately  80  com¬ 
ics  in  the  “Funny  Pages  1931-1991” 
show  are  “Alley  Oop”  by  V.T.  Ham¬ 
lin,  “Captain  Easy”  by  Roy  Crane, 
“Frank  and  Ernest”  by  Bob  Thaves, 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis,  “Li’l 
Abner”  by  Al  Capp,  “Marmaduke” 
by  Brad  Anderson,  “Nancy”  by 
Ernie  Bushmiller,  “Peanuts”  by 
Charles  M.  Schulz,  and  “The  Born 
Loser”  by  Art  Sansom. 


BPI  launches  a  package  for  teens 


A  weekly  package  aimed  at  teens 
has  been  introduced  by  the  BPI  Enter¬ 
tainment  News  Wire. 

The  package  is  drawn  from  BPI- 
owned  publications  such  as  Billboard 
and  Musician  magazines  as  well  as 
other  news  wire  reports. 

Included  is  the  “Rock  People”  pop 
celebrity  briefs  column,  a  list  of  the 
most  popular  North  American  con¬ 
certs,  “This  Day  in  Music,”  “Televi¬ 
sion  Mini-Bio”  from  the  Bergen 
County  (N.J.)  Record,  Billboard’s 

and  older. 

Also,  50.2%  have  incomes  of 
$35,000  or  more;  42%  are  white  col¬ 
lar,  25%  blue  collar,  17.2%  students, 
and  17.9%  retired;  and  60.4%  are  mar¬ 
ried,  with  40%  of  the  90.3  million 
adults  in  households  with  children. 

In  these  households,  Sunday  com¬ 
ics  are  read  by  21%  of  kids  age  5 
and  under,  52%  of  those  6-11,  and 
63%  of  those  12-17.  A  total  of  72% 
adults  said  they  started  reading  com¬ 
ics  before  the  age  of  12,  90%  agreed 
that  comics  help  children  learn  to 
read,  and  79%  agreed  that  comics  are 
a  good  way  to  get  people  to  start 
reading  a  newspaper. 

Willix  recalled  that  the  comics  were 
the  first  part  of  the  newspaper  read  by 
her  sons  Joe  and  Jeff,  now  college 
students. 

The  Belden  figures  are  spotlighted 
in  a  Metro-Puck  promotion  piece 
which  concludes  that  the  Sunday 
comics  network  is  “the  only  media 
vehicle  that  single-handedly  delivers 
adult  buyers  and  kid  users.” 

‘Dennis’  and  others 

Dennis  the  Menace:  His  First  40 
Years,  a  collection  of  comics  by  Hank 
Ketcham  of  North  America  Syndicate, 
has  been  published  by  Abbeville 
Press. 

Also,  collections  of  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”  by  the  late  Milt  Caniff  and 
“Wash  Tubbs  &  Captain  Easy”  by 
the  late  Roy  Crane  are  being  released 
this  summer  and  fall  by  NBM’s  Flying 
Buttress  Classics  Library. 

In  other  book  news,  the  1991  edi¬ 
tion  of  Best  Editorial  Cartoons  of  the 
Year  has  been  published  by  Pelican.  It 
is  edited  by  Charles  Brooks. 

And  self-syndicated  “Celebrity 
Teen  Talk”  columnist  Jason  Rich  has 
written  Celebrity  Teen  Talk:  Exclu¬ 
sive  Celebrity  Interviews,  Video 
Game  Tips  and  Reviews  and  A 
Parent’s  Guide  to  Video  Games  for 
DMS. 


“Pop  Spotlight”  capsule  album 
reviews,  Boiton  Globe  music  features 
and  profiles,  new  music  video  release 
lists,  and  “Chart  Leaders”  in  music 
categories  and  VCR  movie  rentals 
and  sales. 

“We  wanted  to  address  the  need 
for  news  and  features  that  will  attract 
younger  readers,”  said  BPI  general 
manager  John  Morgan.  “The  package 
is  weighted  toward  contemporary 
music  news  because  that  is  a  topic 
most  teen-agers  want  to  know  about.” 

Advertising  aimed  at  what  Metro- 
Puck  calls  its  “all-family”  audience 
includes  movies,  electronic  games, 
bicycles,  food,  hardware,  and  more. 
Among  the  companies  that  have 
bought  space  recently  are  Orion,  Nin¬ 
tendo,  K  mart,  Kraft,  Campbell  Soup, 
7-EIeven,  Reebok,  Getty,  and  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield.  Some  of  the  ads 
have  cartoon  motifs. 

Willix  said  third-of-a-page  ads  are 
particularly  popular,  and  added  that  a 
company  can  run  the  same  ad  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  in  the  various  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


SENIORS 
ARE  GOLDEN 
READERS. 
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Seniors  are  eager  readers,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  our  weekly,  write- 
in  advice  column  on  finance,  travel, 
housing,  budgeting  and  more.  Even 
tips  on  income  tax  and  social 
security.  MAINLY  FOR  SENIORS  is 
mainly  a  golden  opportunity  for 
more  readers. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

represented  by  Metro-Puck. 

Advertisers,  she  continued,  can 
buy  space  in  all  of  the  more  than  250 
Metro-Puck  comics  sections  or  in  as 
few  as  a  single  one.  A  number  of 
advertisers,  Willix  said,  start  with  a 
few  papers  and  move  up  to  huge  net¬ 
work  buys  which  can  cost  more  than 
$800,000. 

All  buys,  Willix  stated,  are  via  a 
one-order,  one-bill  system. 

Metro-Puck  concentrates  its  efforts 
on  national  advertisers  and,  to  some 
degree,  regional  ones.  Willix  noted 
that  a  lot  of  Sunday  comics  advertis¬ 
ing  is  local  linage  sold  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  papers  —  often  in  the  form  of 
spadeas  which  wrap  the  sections. 

All  in  all,  she  said,  comics  sections 
these  days  have  ad-editorial  ratios 
ranging  from  0-100%  to  15-85%.  Wil¬ 
lix  added  that,  even  if  Metro- Puck 
could  get  all  the  ads  it  wanted,  she 
would  still  want  editorial  to  comprise 
65%  to  70%  of  the  sections. 

But  doesn’t  this  editorial  environ¬ 
ment  need  improving?  MSN  itself 
was  heavily  involved  in  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  Comics  project,  which  suggested 
a  number  of  ways  to  change  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Sunday  comics  sections  and 
make  them  more  visually  appealing 
(see  E&P,  February  16, 1985).  MSN’s 
hope  was  that  this  would  help  attract 
more  advertisers. 

As  it  turned  out,  only  a  handful  of 
newspapers  made  significant  changes 
in  their  Sunday  comics  sections. 

Willix  agreed  that  it  would  be  nice  if  • 
newspapers  ran  Sunday  comics  big¬ 
ger,  used  better  quality  paper  in  the 
sections,  promoted  them  more,  and 
so  on.  But  she  believes  Metro-Puck 
needs  to  take  the  opposite  approach 
of  2 1  St  Century  —  i  .e . ,  concentrate  on 
increasing  ad  revenues  for  several 
years,  after  which  newspapers  would 
have  the  money  to  improve  their 
comics  sections  if  they  so  desired.  As 
it  stands  now,  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  advertising  causes  many 
papers  to  lose  money  on  their  Sunday 
comic  sections,  noted  Willix. 

“You  can’t  expect  newspapers  to 
put  money  into  something  where 
there  isn’t  a  return,”  she  said. 

Willix  was  not  involved  with  the 
21st  Century  Comics  project,  having 
joined  MSN  soon  after  the  project 
report’s  release.  She  worked  as  an 
MSN  sales  representative  for  several 
months  before  becoming  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  in  the  latter  part  of 
1985. 

The  native  of  Spain  took  over  as 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
in  January  1989,  and  now  heads  a  staff 


of  approximately  50  employees.  MSN 
—  a  nonprofit  company  owned  by  its 
member  newspapers  —  has  offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Los 
Angeles  (Western  States  Associates). 

Willix,  who  is  on  the  road  about 
40%  of  the  time,  continues  to  be 
heavily  involved  in  sales  even  as  she 
handles  her  administrative  duties. 

The  44-year-old  Willix  —  who 
worked  for  Grey  Advertising  and  the 
ABC  Radio  Network  before  joining 
MSN  —  also  spends  part  of  her  time 
as  a  Newspaper  Features  Council  and 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  board  mem¬ 
ber. 

One  thing  Willix  likes  about  being 
on  the  NFC  and  MCA  boards  is 
meeting  and  talking  with  comic  cre¬ 
ators.  She  said  she  greatly  admires 
the  work  these  cartoonists  do  in  the 
sections  for  which  Metro-Puck  sells 
ads. 

Willix  believes  these  sections  —  in 
addition  to  entertaining  readers  and 
selling  products  —  can  have  more 
impact  in  areas  such  as  literacy,  the 
environment,  and  the  battle  against 
drugs.  She  said  Metro-Puck  is  looking 
into  ways  this  could  be  done,  with  one 
possibility  convincing  advertisers  to 
run  “message”  ads. 

Metro-Puck  is  also  starting  to 
investigate  how  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  comic  cartooning  in  the  mid-1990s 
could  be  used  to  help  raise  the  profile 
of  the  network’s  sections. 

Until  then,  Willix  said  she  antici¬ 
pates  that  post- 1991  Sunday  comics 
ad  growth  will  continue  to  exceed 
20%  a  year. 

An  exhibit  and  more 

An  exhibit  called  “Draw!  Political 
Cartoons  from  Left  to  Right”  is  run¬ 
ning  in  Washington,  D.C.’s  National 
Archives  until  August  1992,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  UPSide  newsletter  from 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  125-cartoon  show,  which 
includes  the  work  of  creators  from 
Universal  and  other  syndicates,  com¬ 
memorates  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  newsletter  also  noted  that 
“Pat’s  Pointers”  writer  Pat  Trexler 
I  recently  asked  readers  to  knit  or  cro¬ 
chet  clothing  items  to  donate  to  local 
organizations  for  homeless  people. 
Trexler  is  supporting  the  project  with 
free  patterns  available  through  her 
weekly  column. 

Finally,  the  newsletter  reported 
that  “Crankshaft”  cartoonists  Tom 
Batiuk  and  Chuck  Ayers  of  Universal 
have  won  an  Ontario  Association  for 
Continuing  Education  Writing  Award 


eVEXV  H0R5E  THINKS 
H10  PACKHEAVIB0T- 


Henri  Arnold  has  started  'Meet  Mister 
Luckey'  to  replace  the  long-running 
'Ching  Chow'  comic  panel  of  sayings 
and  tips  in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Arnold,  who  hopes  to  see  the  six-times- 
a-week  'Luckey'  enter  syndication,  also 
co-produces  the  'Jumble'  cartoon/word 
game  distributed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 


for  their  series  on  illiteracy,  and  that 
“Supermarket  Sampler”  co-creator 
Bonnie  Tandy  Leblang  of  Universal 
has  co-written  a  rice  cookbook  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harmony  Books. 

Sowell  and  Williams 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  story  about 
the  increased  visibility  of  black  con¬ 
servatives  was  cited  in  a  recent  pro¬ 
motional  letter  sent  to  newspapers  by 
Creators  Syndicate. 

The  July  15  Times  article,  written 
soon  after  Clarence  Thomas  was 
nominated  for  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  mentioned  prominent  black 
conservatives  such  as  Creators-dis- 
tributed  columnists  Thomas  Sowell 
and  Walter  Williams. 

Suzy’s  replacement 

William  Norwich  is  succeeding 
society  columnist  Suzy  at  both  the 
New  York  Post  and  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Norwich,  who  formerly  worked  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  will  be 
syndicated  by  Copley  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 

Suzy  left  the  Post  and  Copley  to 
write  for  Fairchild  Publications  (see 
last  week’s  E&P). 
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stalemate 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Gartner  said  the  episode  cost  him 
$45,000,  and  his  tale  prompted  audi¬ 
ence  members  to  take  up  a  collection 
of  pennies  and  small  change.  Gartner 
later  turned  the  cupful  of  coins  over  to 
the  IRE,  and  promised  to  match  the 
total  as  a  donation. 

Free-lancer  Steve  Weinberg,  a  for¬ 
mer  employee  of  Gartner’s  and  for¬ 
mer  IRE  executive  director,  rounded 
out  the  panel  and  admitted  he  had  not 
fully  resolved  the  issue  of  whether 
rape  victims  should  be  named. 

“There  are  some  very  interesting 
lines  to  be  drawn,”  said  Weinberg. 
“Sometimes  until  we’ve  been  on  the 
other  side,  or  been  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  situation  than  a  breaking  news 
situation,  we  don’t  do  a  very  good  job 
of  thinking  these  things  through.” 


Older 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


she  was  asked  how  her  newspaper  felt 
about  older  workers,  since  it  had  been 
founded  basically  with  young  work¬ 
ers  borrowed  from  other  Gannett 
newspapers.  The  need  for  the  per¬ 
spective  of  an  older  person  was 
brought  home  during  the  Gulf  war, 
she  said,  when  USA  Today  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  did  not  have  a  staff  person 
“who  knew  about  past  wars.” 

Older  staffers  also  are  useful  in  cov- 
ering  issues  pertaining  to  older 
Americans,  as  long  as  they  under¬ 
stand  the  paper’s  mission  and  can 
explain  these  issues  to  the  baby 
boomers  who  are  its  readers. 


Barnicle 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


“chooses  to  brush  this  off.  He’s  not 
exactly  known  for  listening  to  people. 

“Most  of  us  are  much  too  dignified 
to  let  Mike  Barnicle  draw  us  into  a 
pissing  match,”  Washington  con¬ 
tinued.  “Nowhere  are  we  saying  only 
black  people  can  report  on  the  black 
community  ....  When  it  comes  to 
reporting  on  the  black  experience, 
though,  only  those  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  it  can  do  so — and  that’s  true 
whether  it’s  written  by  someone 
living  next  door  to  Barnicle  in  lovely 
Lexington  or  in  the  Orchard  Park 
housing  projects.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Tribune  Co.  reorganizes 


With  the  money-hemorrhaging 
New  York  Daily  News  now  in  the 
hands  of  new  owners.  Tribune  Co. 
has  created  a  newspaper  group  and 
several  new  executive  positions. 

Tribune  Newspapers  group,  the 
new  organization,  will  include  the 
company’s  seven  daily  newspapers  as 
well  as  related  information  and  mar¬ 
keting  services.  Tribune  Newspapers 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  1 .4  million 
and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  2.1  mil¬ 
lion. 

John  W.  Madigan,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  flagship  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  named  president  and  CEO 
of  the  new  group. 

In  addition,  Madigan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  an  executive  vice  president  of 
the  parent  Tribune  Co. 

In  turn,  Madigan  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  executives  as  vice  presidents 
of  the  new  group: 

•  Robert  B.  Holzkamp,  who  had 
been  senior  vice  president-advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Daily  News,  will  be  vice 
president/sales  and  marketing. 

•  Roy  E.  Bell,  formerly  corporate 
vice  president/newspaper  operations, 
will  be  vice  president/operations  and 
technology. 

•  Robert  D.  Bosau,  corporate  vice 
president/human  relations,  will 
become  vice  president/administra¬ 
tion. 

Another  executive,  who  served  as 
vice  president/human  relations  for 
both  the  Tribune  and  the  Daily  News, 
John  T.  Sloan,  was  named  Tribune 
Co.  vice  president/human  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  new  newspaper 


Book  reviews 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


White  House  and  politics  in  general, 
chapters  also  deal  with  how  to  cover 
Congress,  federal  departments  and 
agencies,  “specialty  beats,”  the 
courts,  lobbyists  and  political  action 
committees.  One  chapter  delineates 
Washington  resources  of  information 
and  how  to  tap  into  them.  As  one 
Gannett  official  quoted  here  puts  it: 
“Washington  is  like  one  big  file 
cabinet.” 

Campbell,  who  covered  the  Nixon 
White  House,  four  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Gannett  News  Service,  and 
has  been  Washington  editor  for  USA 
Today,  is  director  for  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


group.  Tribune  Co.  named  James  C. 
Dowdle,  president  and  CEO  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Broadcasting  Co.,  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  parent  cor¬ 
poration.  Dowdle  directs  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  six  television  and  four  radio 
stations,  as  well  as  subsidiaries  which 
produce  and  distribute  programming 
such  as  the  syndicated  Geraldo  and 
The  Joan  Rivers  Show  tv  talk  shows. 

Scott  C.  Smith  was  named  to  the 
new  parent  company  position  of 
senior  vice  president/development, 
with  responsibility  for  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  acquisitions,  new  venture 
investments  and  other  business 
development  activities.  Tribune  Co. 
said.  Smith  will  retain  his  duties  as 
Tribune  Co.  senior  financial  officer. 

Charles  T.  Brumback,  Tribune  Co. 
president  and  CEO,  said  the  changes 
will  help  the  company  become  “more 
proactive.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Environmental  news 

Environmental  writers  are  targeted 
for  a  new  service  being  offered  by  Ex 
Tropicis,  the  environmental  news 
branch  of  Agencia  Estado,  Brazil’s 
largest  news  wire  service,  affiliated 
with  the  century-old  O  Estado  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

Ex  Tropicis  is  now  providing  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  wide  range  of  formats: 
single  features,  monthly  features, 
monthly  spot  news,  single  editorial 
pages,  nature  calendar  and  monthly 
burnings.  All  the  information,  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  network  of  528  journalists, 
centers  around  the  environmental 
news  and  information  of  South 
American  countries,  espcially  the 
Amazon.  The  service  is  located  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 


ANA  calls  for 
ad  guidelines 

The  New  York-based  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  Inc.  has 
asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  move  quickly  to  adopt  environ¬ 
mental  marketing  and  advertising 
guidelines. 

The  group  cited  six  states  that  have 
passed  laws  to  regulate  environmen¬ 
tal  claims  within  their  borders  and 
nine  others  in  which  claims  legislation 
has  been  introduced. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


employer.  This  shows  how  vital  it  is 
to  train  your  supervisors  correctly  on 
this  subject. 

3.  Inadequate  response  to  com¬ 
plaints: 

It  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  griev¬ 
ance  procedure.  Courts  want  to  know 
if  a  newspaper  seriously  investigated 
any  charges  of  sexual  harassment. 

“A  good  part  of  assessment  for  lia¬ 
bility  is  the  adequacy  of  the  employ¬ 
er’s  response  for  complaints  they 
have  received,”  MacKinnon  said. 
“The  court  looks  for  evidence  that 
the  employer  took  prompt  and  ade¬ 
quate  remedial  action.” 

“When  a  complaint  is  received, 
take  it  seriously,”  Williams  advised. 
“Don't  overreact,  but  investigate  and 
determine  whether  there  is  merit  to 
the  complaint  or  not,  and  then  take 
action.” 

So  how  do  you  investigate  a  com¬ 
plaint?  Very  carefully.  You  need  to 
conduct  interviews  with  both  the 
aggrieved  and  the  accused  workers. 
Then  the  tricky  part:  You  need  to 
interview  any  witnesses  in  a  way  that 
does  not  cause  undue  embarrassment 
to  either  party. 

The  consequences  of  an  insensitive 
investigation  can  be  severe  —  the 
accused  employee  may  sue  your  busi¬ 
ness  for  defamation.  “We  frequently 
say  there  are  two  potential  plain¬ 
tiffs,”  Dichter  observed.  “There  is 
the  alleged  victim  and  the  accused, 
both  of  whom  may  have  claims 
against  the  employer. 

“On  the  one  hand  you  have  to  be 
circumspect  about  being  confidential 
and  not  giving  undue  publicity  to  the 
accused.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must 
be  sure  the  person  raising  the  com¬ 
plaint  feels  there  is  an  adequate 
response.  There  isn’t  any  magic  way 
to  do  this.” 

Keep  a  written  log.  “The  employer 
should  keep  records  of  what  is  done,” 
MacKinnon  said.  “Start  a  file  and 
make  a  memo  about  any  complaint. 
Then  take  notes  of  what  the  people 
say.” 

4.  Taking  inappropriate  remedial 
action: 

Once  you  have  gathered  your  evi¬ 
dence  and  determine  that  a  sexual 
harassment  charge  has  merit,  you 
must  take  remedial  action. 

Careful!  Your  action  must  be  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  mollify  the  aggrieved 
worker  without  being  so  severe  as 
to  create  a  cause  of  action  against 
you  by  the  perpetrator  of  the  harass¬ 
ment. 
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“If  you  punish  a  supervisor  on  the 
word  of  an  employee  you  may  create 
a  cause  of  action  on  the  supervisor’s 
part,”  Katz  warned.  “Both  sides 
have  to  be  protected.” 

Much  depends  on  the  severity  of 
the  harassment.  On  one  end  of  the 
scale,  suppose  a  supervisor  con¬ 
stantly  compliments  an  employee  on 
her  dress  or  asks  her  out  to  dinner 
after  several  refusals.  In  this  case  a 
word  to  the  wise  might  be  sufficient. 

“In  some  cases  the  problem  can  be 
handled  by  simply  informing  the 
supervisor  that  employees  can  be 
offended  by  certain  kinds  of  behav¬ 
ior,”  Katz  feels.  “The  supervisor 
may  not  even  have  realized  the  con¬ 
duct  was  offensive.” 

At  the  other  extreme,  suppose  a 
supervisor  requires  that  a  worker 
engage  in  sex  or  be  fired.  “In  this  case 
I  don’t  think  there  is  much  doubt  that 
discharge  is  the  appropriate  rem¬ 
edy,”  Williams  said.  “If  the  super¬ 
visor  sues,  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  defend 
than  a  sexual  harassment  case.” 


Between  these  two  extremes  is  a 
troublesome  gray  area.  In  many  cases 
the  remedy  can  be  a  disciplinary  pro¬ 
cedure  that  begins  with  an  oral  rep¬ 
rimand  and  continues  with  written 
reprimand  followed  by  suspension 
and  termination. 

If  your  workplace  is  large  enough 
you  may  be  able  to  solve  some  prob¬ 
lems  by  physically  separating  the  vic¬ 
tim  from  the  perpetrator. 

One  often-used  remedy  is  to 
remove  a  person  from  a  supervisory 
position  for  a  job  which  pays  about 
the  same  but  which  has  no  position  of 
authority  that  lends  a  threat  to 
innuendo. 

5.  Insensitive  socializing: 

Recent  court  cases  have  shot  down 
some  workplace  traditions  that  many 
people  thought  were  good  clean  fun  or 
part  of  the  normal  socialization  pro¬ 
cess. 

In  a  recent  Florida  case  the  judge 
ruled  that  the  presence  of  pinup 
photographs  in  the  workplace  was  a 
sufficient  condition  for  sexual  harass¬ 
ment.  Check  your  newspaper  plant 
for  this  problem. 

In  other  cases,  sexual  joking  has 
also  been  seen  as  creating  a  hostile 
work  environment.  “Suggestive  jok¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  simply  must  not  be 
tolerated,”  McCalla  asserted. 


What  if  the  joking  occurs  only  with 
a  female  who  openly  welcomes  the 
joking  and  joins  in?  Is  your  business 
protected  against  sexual  harassment 
lawsuits? 

Not  at  all.  Other  females  in  the 
office  may  file  suit,  claiming  that  the 
joking  creates  a  hostile  work  environ¬ 
ment.  The  problem  becomes  worse  if 
the  female  who  joined  in  the  joking  is 
promoted  over  the  others. 

At  the  very  least,  you  must  insist 
that  supervisors  never  engage  in  sex¬ 
ual  joking  or  innuendo.  That  also  goes 
for  employees  who  hope  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  into  supervisory  positions. 

Realistically,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  sterilize  your  workplace.  In  some 
cases  attempts  to  outlaw  sexual  jok¬ 
ing  can  backfire.  “If  you  posted  a  sign 
at  most  manufacturing  plants  stating 
that  there  were  to  be  no  more  dirty 
jokes,  you’d  get  a  lot  of  graffiti  on  that 
sign,”  Williams  remarked.  “You 
have  to  walk  a  kind  of  tightrope.” 

In  such  cases  the  solution  is  to  com¬ 
municate.  You  must  interview  the 


females  in  the  workplace  on  a  regular 
basis,  asking  if  they  are  offended  by 
the  sexual  joking.  If  they  say  no,  you 
have  an  excellent  court  defense. 

Take  action  fast  if  you  hear  any 
complaints.  This  may  mean  having 
workers  not  joke  around  specific  indi¬ 
viduals  and  separating  the  complain¬ 
ing  individuals  from  that  portion  of 
the  workplace.  You  have  to  be  deli¬ 
cate.  You  do  not  want  the  conserva¬ 
tives  to  become  subject  to  hazing, 
which  can  result  in  a  cause  of  action. 

Supervisors  must  be  careful  about 
how  they  invite  subordinates  out  to 
dinner.  “Asking  a  female  subordinate 
to  dinner  may  be  totally  innocent  but 
may  be  misunderstood  by  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  be  a  condition  of  advance¬ 
ment,”  Dichter  pointed  out.  “Invite 
the  subordinate  out  in  a  setting  for 
which  intentions  are  least  likely  to  be 
misunderstood.  Certainly  the  roman¬ 
tic  out-of-the-way  restaurant  is  not 
the  place  to  go.  One  solution  is  to 
invite  the  subordinate  out  as  part  of  a 
group. 

“You  need  to  sensitize  people  to 
the  fact  that  what  otherwise  would  be 
friendly  conduct  can  cause  problems 
in  the  workplace,”  Dichter  con¬ 
tinued.  “They  need  to  realize  how 
advances  can  be  misunderstood. 
That’s  the  educational  side  —  not 
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“What  we  are  seeing  is  a  drastically  heightened 
sensitivity,”  Williams  cautioned.  “Increasingly  courts 
are  saying,  ‘Mister  Employer,  you  have  to  provide  a 
pretty  sterile  workplace.’  ” 


just  having  a  policy  but  making  sure  it 
is  clearly  understood  in  all  of  its  rami¬ 
fications. 

“Be  sensitive.  Think  about  it  from 
the  other  side.” 

This  matter  of  offensive  socializing 
causes  perhaps  the  biggest  challenge 
to  employers. 

“A  certain  amount  of  social  give- 
and-take  goes  on  in  any  workplace, 
and  that’s  part  of  working  together  as 
men  and  women,”  Katz  said. 

6.  Allowing  romances  between 
supervisors  and  employees: 

Suppose  a  subordinate  engages 
willingly  in  an  affair  with  a  supervi¬ 
sor.  Does  this  mean  that  your  news¬ 
paper  is  protected  from  lawsuits 
charging  sexual  harassment? 

Again,  no.  “If  the  woman  who 
engages  in  an  affair  receives  favors 
such  as  professional  advancement, 
then  other  women  have  causes  of 
action  if  they  did  not  submit  and  were 


growing  more  severe  every  year  as 
friction  between  the  sexes  draws 
sparks  in  the  workplace. 

“What  we  are  seeing  is  a  drastically 
heightened  sensitivity,”  Williams 
cautioned.  “Increasingly  courts  are 
saying.  Mister  Employer,  you  have  to 
provide  a  pretty  sterile  workplace.” 

Nip  these  activities  in  the  bud: 

“Employers  should  make  sure  that 
sexual  harassment  doesn’t  happen  in 
the  workplace,  and  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  it  if  it  does.”  This  is  the  consid¬ 
ered  opinion  of  Catherine  MacKin¬ 
non,  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Don’t  let  your  employees  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  or  plant: 

•  Post  “pinup”  photographs  on 
the  walls. 

•  Tell  sexual  jokes  or  make  in¬ 
nuendos. 

•  Refer  to  female  individuals  as 
“girls.” 


In  other  cases,  sexual  joking  has  also  been  seen  as 
creating  a  hostile  work  environment.  “Suggestive 
Joking  of  any  kind  simply  must  not  be  tolerated,” 
McCalla  asserted. 


not  promoted,”  Katz  warned. 

Furthermore,  if  the  relationship 
goes  sour  the  subordinate  can  then 
retaliate  by  claiming  the  supervisor 
required  sex.  Or,  if  the  subordinate  is 
not  promoted  later  for  some  reason, 
she  may  charge  that  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
motion  was  retaliation  for  her  failure 
to  continue  the  relationship.  Or  the 
subordinate  may  point  to  any  un¬ 
pleasant  workplace  activity  as  retalia¬ 
tion. 

What  to  do? 

“Managers  and  supervisors  can  be 
told  that  they  must  let  the  employer 
know  if  they  are  getting  involved  in  an 
affair  so  the  employer  can  separate 
them  in  the  workplace  right  away,” 
Williams  said. 

Where  couples  cannot  be  separated 
in  the  workplace  by  being  placed  in 
different  departments,  one  of  the  pair 
may  be  terminated.  Who  goes  must  be 
the  choice  of  the  couple.  “Don’t  ter¬ 
minate  the  female  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  she  has  a  lower  level  job,”  Wil¬ 
liams  warned.  “You  can  get  in  trouble 
that  way.  Leave  it  to  the  couple  to 
decide  who  will  move  on.”  (Caution: 
Some  states  have  laws  against  marital 
status  discrimination.) 

Now  is  the  time  to  review  your 
sexual  harassment  policies  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  changing  legal  environ¬ 
ment.  Review  the  points  in  this  article 
with  your  attorney  to  develop  a  policy 
that  protects  you  from  a  threat  that  is 


•  Assign  work  by  sex  of  individu¬ 
als. 

•  Promote  individuals  because  of 
their  sex. 

•  Romance  subordinates. 

•  Request  sexual  favors,  touch,  or 
flirt  with  willing  or  unwilling  subordi¬ 
nates. 

•  Make  similar  unwelcome  sexual 
advances  to  co-workers. 

•  Retaliate  against  a  worker  who 
files  a  complaint. 


Ads  show 
few  blacks 

Blacks  are  underrepresented  in 
magazine  ads  and  mail-order  cata¬ 
logs  and,  when  they  are  shown,  it  is 
often  as  children  or  menial  workers, 
according  to  a  recent  study. 

“This  racial  neglect  is  both  eco¬ 
nomically  dumb  and  morally  offen¬ 
sive,  since  minorities  control  $400 
billion  in  consumer  spending  and 
studies  show  no  white  backlash  if 
minorities  appear  in  ads,”  New  York 
City  Consumer  Affairs  Commissioner 
Mark  Green  said  in  a  statement. 

The  Consumer  Affairs  Department 
looked  at  11,391  ads  in  27  national 
magazines.  It  randomly  chose  nine 
issues  of  each  magazine,  published 
between  July  1988  and  July  1991. 

It  found  that  674,  or  3.15%,  of  the 


21,607  magazine  models  were  black, 
although  1 1%  of  all  magazine  readers 
are  black.  The  department  also 
surveyed  157  catalogs  from  56  mail¬ 
order  companies,  finding  that  4.6%  of 
the  22,685  models  were  black. 

The  commissioner  said  he  was 
sending  letters  to  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  entities  asking 
them  to  improve  representation  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities. 

Magazine  executives  interviewed 
by  the  New  York  Times  said  the 
responsibility  for  changing  minority 
representation  resides  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

John  E.  O’Toole,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  told  the  Times  that,  because 
most  magazine  ads  were  created  for 
use  in  many  publications,  marketers 
tended  “to  choose  the  model  that 
reflects  the  majority  of  their  consti¬ 
tuency,  which  for  most  consumer 
products  is  white.” 

—  AP 

Editor  fired 
in  content  feud 

Ron  Javers,  a  former  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco  newspaperman, 
has  been  dismissed  after  an  eight-year 
stint  as  editor  of  Philadelphia  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  action  reportedly  followed  dis¬ 
putes  with  magazine  president  D. 
Herbert  Lipson  over  the  selection  of 
winners  for  the  magazine’s  annual 
“Best  of  Philly”  listing. 

Javers,  a  former  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  who  has  also 
worked  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  objected  that  certain  businesses 
were  told  by  the  magazine’s  ad  rep¬ 
resentatives  they  would  be  listed. 

News  accounts  said  Javers  and  his 
editorial  staff  kept  galleys  of  the  story 
away  from  the  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Javers  departed  the  magazine  last 
February  after  a  similar  editorial¬ 
advertising  conflict,  but  returned. 


Players,  families 
to  get  help 

Freedom  Forum,  formerly  called 
Gannett  Foundation,  has  given 
$325,000  to  aid  needy  former  baseball 
players  and  their  families. 

The  grant  is  part  of  a  $1  million  gift 
to  the  Baseball  Assistance  Team. 
Coordinated  by  USA  Today,  the  grant 
includes  $300,000  each  from  major 
league  baseball  and  the  Players’ 
Association. 
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Talks  planned 
on  war  reporting 

Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney 
and  Associated  Press  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi  are  discussing  possible  meeting 
dates  to  address  the  military-press 
relations  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Boccardi  is  acting  as  liaison  on 
behalf  of  the  leaders  of  some  17  media 
organizations  who  wrote  to  Cheney 
about  a  month  ago.  Included  with 
their  letter  was  a  detailed  report  high¬ 
lighting  specific  problems  of  military 
regulation  of  the  press. 

USA  Today 
claims  11% 
reader  hike 

The  number  of  USA  Today  readers 
has  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
6,592,380,  an  increase  of  more  than 
1 1%  from  the  previous  year,  making  it 
the  most  widely  read  newspaper  in 
the  nation,  according  to  Simmons 
Market  Research  Bureau. 

USA  Today  has  an  average  daily 
paid  circulation  of  1,863,436. 

NABJ  conferees 
mugged,  ignored 

Four  black  journalists  visiting  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  say  police  mocked  them  and  only 
grudgingly  offered  help  after  they 
were  mugged  outside  a  bar. 

The  journalists,  among  1,300  in 
town  for  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  convention,  said 
they  were  accosted  by  youths  in  the 
busy  Westport  nightclub  district.  The 
group  said  they  sought  out  police 
working  in  the  area  but  the  officers 
scoffed  at  their  story,  one  saying, 
“Welcome  to  Westport.” 

“We  basically  couldn’t  get  the  cops 
to  react,”  said  Terry  Neal,  a  reporter 
at  the  Miami  Herald.  “They  weren’t 
even  going  to  write  a  report  until  1 
said,  ‘Hey,  look.  I’m  not  some  punk 
off  the  street.  I’m  here  on  busi¬ 
ness.’  ” 

Other  officers  later  took  a  report  of 
the  incident. 

“1  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  if  a 
family  of,  say,  white  tourists  came  to 
Kansas  City,  and  they  were  accosted 
by  a  group  of  black  hoodlums,  that 


Kansas  City  cops  are  going  to  take  the 
same  attitude  as  they  did  with  us,” 
Neal  said. 

Sharony  Andrews,  also  a  reporter 
for  the  Herald,  said,  “We  didn’t  come 
here  for  this  madness.  Going  into 
Westport,  it  looked  very  happy  and 
integrated  but,  when  this  happened, 
you  wonder  what’s  going  on.” 

The  other  two  journalists  were 
William  McGee,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Herald,  and  Earl  Daniels,  a  reporter 
with  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Sun-Sentinel. 

Mayor  Emmanuel  Cleaver  visited 
the  convention  the  next  day,  trying  to 
make  amends. 

“1  am  embarrassed  personally,” 
Cleaver  said.  “I  am  at  a  point  right 
now  where  I’d  like  to  crawl  under  a 
rock.” 

Cleaver,  the  city’s  first  black  may¬ 
or,  has  called  for  an  internal  police 
investigation,  which  could  result  in 
disciplinary  action  against  the  offi¬ 
cers. 

—  AP 

Ivorian  newsmen 
jailed  for  insult 

A  journalist  and  a  newspaper  man¬ 
ager  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  were 
sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail  for 
insulting  President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny,  and  hundreds  of  people  took 
to  the  streets  to  protest. 

Jacques  Kacou,  director  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  Liberte,  and  re¬ 
porter  George  Koffi  were  arrested 
in  June  for  an  article  headlined 
“Look  Out!  Houphouet  Has  Lost  His 
Mind.” 

A  court  found  the  two  guilty  of 
breaking  a  law  against  insulting  the 
Ivorian  head  of  state.  The  paper  is 
close  to  the  opposition  Popular  Front. 

About  1,000  demonstrators  gath¬ 
ered  in  front  of  the  Justice  Minis¬ 
try  in  downtown  Abidjan  after  the 
sentence  was  announced. 

Police  fired  tear  gas  and  forced  the 
crowd  to  flee.  Angry  young  people 
regrouped  and  stoned  and  damaged  a 
dozen  cars  and  a  bus  in  the  city  cen¬ 
ter.  At  least  two  people  were  reported 
injured. 

The  court  case  was  the  first  test  of 
newly  won  press  freedoms  in  Ivory 
Coast.  During  30  years  of  one-party 
rule,  only  government-controlled 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
were  permitted. 

—  AP 


Journalists 
strike  in  Itaiy 

A  three-day  news  blackout  began 
July  29  as  Italian  journalists  walked 
off  their  jobs  after  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  broke  off. 

The  walkout  followed  a  20-hour 
negotiating  session  between  the 
National  Press  Federation  and 
publishers.  It  was  mediated  by  Labor 
Minister  Franco  Marini. 

The  federation  rejected  as  “sym¬ 
bolic”  a  salary  increase  of  $540  a 
month  spread  over  the  duration  of  the 
four-year  contract.  It  wants  a  $770 
increase  for  members  whose  average 
monthly  salary  is  $2,310,  plus  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  strike  is  the  latest  in  a  series  the 
federation  called  to  support  its 
demands  for  a  new  contract  to  replace 
one  that  expired  in  October.  The  last 
strike,  in  late  June,  lasted  three  days. 

—  AP 

Pipe  bomb  zaps 
USA  Today  box 

A  pipe  bomb  explosion  destroyed  a 
USA  Today  newsbox  July  14  in 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Police  in  the  Detroit  suburb  said  the 
3:30  a.m.  explosion,  which  broke  two 
nearby  store  windows,  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  pipe  bomb  incident  at  the  same 
corner.  On  July  1,  police  found  an 
unexploded  pipe  bomb  placed  next  to 
the  newsbox.  The  bomb  had  not  deto¬ 
nated  because  its  fuse  had  burned  out, 
poMce  said. 

Newsday  to 
adjust  ad  rates 

Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  New  York  Newsday  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  papers  will  honor  a 
guarantee  to  advertisers  made  last 
January  by  adjusting  current  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  providing  space  cred¬ 
its  to  advertisers  for  a  portion  of  the 
linage  they  have  run  in  the  paper  since 
Jan.  21,  1991. 

In  January,  Newsday  instituted 
a  rate-base  adjustment  designed  to 
cover  the  cost  of  its  dramatic  increase 
in  circulation  generated  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News  strike. 

The  new  rates  became  effective 
July  1. 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 

900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN,  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Service,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


! _ AUDIOTEX _ 

Revenue  Share  available  at  no  cost 
Over  70  installations  -  Dailies,  Shop¬ 
pers  &  Monthlies.  Complete  system  & 
[support.  Call  U  S  Audiotex  (4l5) 
838-7996  or  (213)  318-8859. 


[We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
1886-INFO. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

"LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates;  1-800-533-0073  or  (708) 
446-4082. 


_ HUMOR _ 

Cope  with  laughter  -  Self-syndicated 
humor  column  (10 -i-  years;  award 
winning)  -  Solid  readership  base  -  Up  to 
800  words  -  Wide  appeal  -  J.  Hubbard- 
Holmes  (801)  467-2117. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples;  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  (lA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly.  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D..  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


SENIOR  TRAVEL 

GET  UP  &  GO!  a  monthly  travel  column 
researched  by  seniors,  written  by 
seniors  and  fill^  with  deals  for  seniors, 
trips  and  tips  for  seniors,  and  senior- 
friendly  destinations.  From  the 
publishers  of  The  Mature  Traveler  news¬ 
letter.  For  details:  Get  Up  and  Gol,  PO 
Box  50820,  Reno.  NV  89513-0820  or 
call  (702)  786-7419. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights; 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers- Appra  i  sers-Consu  Ita  nts 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT.  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove.  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons.  Florence.  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy.  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers.  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler.  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-71% 
Box  4487,  Vancouver.  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COASTAL  MAINE  weekly.  5,000  paid 
circulation,  $350,000  annual  sales. 
Competitive  market.  Price,  terms  negot¬ 
iable.  Box  5467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Established  upscale  monthly  shopper. 
Great  SW  location.  Lifestyle  and  growth 
of  area  excellent.  Asking  IX  gross  or 
$350,000.  Owner  financing  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer.  Cash  flow  service  debt. 
Reply  Box  5468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRANCHISES  AVAILABLE  TO  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  IN  VACATION  AREA:  Tourism 
is  the  #1  business  in  the  Nation  and 
few  publishers  profit  from  it.  Best  Read 
Guide  is  the  way  to  dominate  communi¬ 
cations  to  travelers  in  your  vacation 
area.  We  encourage  you  to  write  for  a 
prospectus  and  a  list  of  present 
publishers.  There  is  a  franchise  fee  of 
$10,000  and  6%  royalty.  All  franchise 
areas  are  protected.  Write  or  call  Rob 
English,  Best  Read  Guide,  7676 
Municipal  Drive,  Orlando,  FL  32819, 
(407)  363-3600. 


Highly  Respected  Regional  Trade 
Tabloid,  circulation  8,500,  good 
revenue  producer,  contact:  Publisher, 
PO  Box  94857,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89193. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MONTHLY  TRADE 
newspaper;  average  20  tabloid  pages; 
$65,000  projected  ‘91  sales.  Can  be 
easily  relocated.  Does  not  include 
equipment,  furnishings.  Paid  subscrib¬ 
ers.  6,000  press  run.  Established  13 
years.  Asking  $50,000;  terms,  etc. 
negotiable.  Please  call  or  write:  Barry 
French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 

Tel.  (508)  644-5772. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  MONTHLY,  15  years 
old,  grossing  $100,000,  high  net.  Box 
284,  Lynn,  MA  01903. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling.  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
TO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEW  ENGLAND  SEACOAST  weekly, 
well-established,  11,000  free, 
$600,000  gross,  desirable  community. 

SUBURBAN  BOSTON  GROUP,  16,000 
free.  $725,000  Gross  with  expanding 
sales  despite  recession.  Strong  cash 
flow.  Special  circumstances  makes  sale 
necessary  now.  You  need  $150,000 
down  plus  $50-75,000  working 
capital. 

NEW  YORK  century  old  weekly  grossing 
$90,000  just  right  for  husband-wife 
team.  Priced  less  than  gross. 

NEW  YORK  county-wide  paid  weekly 
grossing  over  $700,000  in  rural  area, 
fully  equipped,  computerized  modern 
plant. 

NEW  YORK  1,500  paid  weekly  upstate 
grossing  $80,000  can  be  bought  for 
$60,000  cash. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

Two  weeklies  in  fast-growing  Cincinnati 
suburban  area.  10,000  circulation 
includes  7,000  paid.  $250,000  gross 
in  1990.  Write  Publisher,  PO  Box 
62359,  Cincinnati,  OH  45262. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCUIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 

John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeH  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 

HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


MAILROOM  LAYOUT  - 1  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  necessary  to 
solve  your  Mail  Room  problems.  NEWS- 
PAC,  INC.,  PO  Box  775,  Elm  Grove,  Wl 
53122,  (414)  784-6707. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

1975  Honeywell  Line  Printer  Model 
PR71.  Call  Cathy  Ramsey,  (602) 
271-7380.  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

7  each  1983  Nolan  under  wraps.  Call 
Cathy  Ramsey,  (602)  271-7380. 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Sheridan/Harris  model  1372  Stuffing 
Machine;  Rebuilt  in  1986.  Price  negot¬ 
iable.  Contact  Rick  Ridgway,  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  REACH  OFFICE 
(404)  696-2339. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1984  NBI  work  processing  system.  Call 
Cathy  Ramsey.  (602)  271-7380.  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers,  Inc. 


•  9  XVC3B 

•  2  Artmasters  (Xentron) 

•  2  ECRM  1440 

•  1  XVC3C 

•  1  Imagesetter  RIP 

•  1  Dataproducts  2600  11  x  17  paper 

•  1  Xitron  Dataport 

•  1  Xitron  XM16 

•  1  Xentron  7800  News/Classified 
system  w/24  terminals 

•  1  Xentron  7800  News/Classified 
system  w/16  terminals 

•  1  Xentron  7800  News/Classified 
system  supports  24  terminals 

•  1  Dec  1 1/44  W/LP05  &  LP26  Printers 

•  2  Dec  Micro  Vax  II,  each  with  two  (2) 
800  MB  Drives 

All  equipment  available  March  1, 
1992.  Contact  Earl  Adams  at  (405) 
353-0620  between  7;00am  and 
4:00pm  Monday  -  Friday. 

No  one  really  knows 
enough  to  be  a  pessimist. 
Norman  Cousins 


For  fast  responses 
to  your  Help  wanted  Ads 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  — 


SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resumd  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient 
telephone  calls.  Cone  are  the  days  of  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E&P 
VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  Is  an  automated 
audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants 
and  schedule  interviews. 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P 
Help  Wanted  ad  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the 
applicants  phone  resumes  at  your  convenience. 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant 
phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail 
and  the  restrictions  of  9  to  5  working  hours. 


CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR 
THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 
PHONE;(212)  675-4380  FAX:(212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION 
CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified 

. . .  gets  results 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Lasermaster  11  x  17  Plain  Paper  Laser 
Printer  with  1200  x  1200  DPI  -  for 
more  information  call  your  Certified 
Publishing  Consultant  (CPC)  at 

BOB  WEBER,  INC. 

(216)  831-0480, 

FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 
or  (216)  831-1628. 

PLATEMAKING 

1984  Crosfield  digital  color  scanner. 
Model  #645IE.  (602)  271-7380. 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

1986  LOG/E  Excel  32"  processor. 
1984  Halon  s«tem  for  Crosfield  scan¬ 
ner  unit.  1978  register  drill  system  for 
Spartan  camera. 

Call  Cathy  Ramsey,  (602)  271-7380. 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc 

PRESSES 

BARGAIN  URBANITE.  8-units, 
1-3/Color,  1-Urbanite  folder,  1-SU 
folder,  4-Drives,  complete  press.  Less 
than  $690,000.  Call:  Al  Taber  (404) 
552-1528,  Fax  (404)  552-2669. 

Community  4-units  folder,  complete 
press  available  now.  Community  and 
urbanite  unit  and  folder  additions,  as  is 
or  remanufactured.  Al  Taber  (404) 
552-1528,  Fax  (404)  552-2669. 

Metro  22",  10-units,  2-single  3:2 
folders,  10  RTPs,  available  now.  Call  Al 
Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Goss  Community  units  as  is/must  be 
seen  running.  Also  stack  units.  No  brok¬ 
ers.  Box  5459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

No  great  scoundrel  is  ever 
uninteresting. 

Murray  Kempton 

HELP 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE  TRACK  TEACHING  POSITION 
Journalism  Department,  San  Francisco 
State  University  begins  January  1992, 
assistant  to  Associate  Professor,  rank 
depending  on  qualifications:  abili^  to 
teach  newswriting,  reporting,  editing 
journalism  history  and  either  magazine 
or  investigative  reporting;  ability  to 
advise  publications;  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  experience  essential;  Ph.D. 
master's  or  bachelor's  degree.  Salary: 
$34,785  to  $50,480,  depending  on 
qualifications.  Department  is  accre¬ 
dited  and  has  three  programs:  newspap¬ 
er,  magazine,  and  photojournalism. 
Ethnically  diverse  faculty  and  students. 
Faculty  actively  engaged  in  professional 
journalism  and  scholarly  writing.  Send 
letter  of  application,  vita,  samples  of 
work  as  a  journalist,  syllabus  of  course 
in  area  of  strongest  expertise  to:  Betty 
Medsger,  Chair,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  San  Francisco  State  University, 
1600  Holloway  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94132.  Inquiries:  415-338-2663. 
Deadline:  September  15,  1991.  An 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


General  Manager  of  weekly  newspaper/ 
shopper/commercial  printing  operation 
in  Ozarks.  Bottom-line  responsibility 
and  proven  sales/marketing  experience 
a  must.  Suited  for  up  and  coming  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  for  veteran  publisher 
nearing  retirement.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5448,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Non-profit  Journalism  Education  and 
Advancement  group  seeks  Executive/ 
Director  to  oversee  staff,  raise  funds, 
promote  minority  Journalism  interests. 
Spanish  fluency  a  must.  Resumes  to 
Frank  del  Olmo,  L.A.  Times,  90053. 
Inquiries  to  California  Chicago  News 
Media  Assoc.  (213)  743-7158. 


PUBLISHER  for  community  weekly. 
Staff  of  25.  Central  printing  plant.  Nice 
town  in  California.  If  you  are  presently  a 
publisher  or  a  major  department  head, 
please  apply.  Box  5470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Duke  University 
News  Service  Director 

Duke  University  seeks  a  Director  of  the  News  Service.  The  Director  is  responsible 
for  planning,  directing,  and  coordinating  the  dissemination  of  timely  and  forthright 
communications  which  inform  and/or  educate  the  general  public,  the  media, 
faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  about  issues  and  events  at  a  major  research  university 
and  about  contributions  made  by  the  university  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
The  position  will  report  to  the  S^lor  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs  and  will  work 
closely  with  the  faculty  leadership  as  well  as  with  the  President,  Provost,  academic 
deans  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  senior  administrators  to  report  and/or 
interpret  issues  and  ideas  to  various  constituencies. 

Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of  ten  years  news/public  affairs 
experience  with  strong  skills  in  writing,  editing,  and  exercising  independent 
news  judgment;  demonstrated  excellence  in  analyzing  complex  issues  and 
communicating  them  to  the  public;  working  knowledge  of  national  and 
international  media;  well-established  contacts  and  professional  affiliations  in 
the  media;  ability  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  communication 
strategies  using  appropriate  technologies;  and  an  understanding  of  major 
research-oriented  universities  and  the  demands  of  a  complex,  decentralized 
institutional  environment. 

Please  submit  nominations  or  applications  by  September  30, 1991,  to:  Carol 
Shaanto,  Box  NO  550,  Duko  Ualverslty,  Darliaai,  NC  27706. 

Duke  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Attirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Skilled  team-playing  desk  top  publisher 
needed  for  producing  small  fast¬ 
growing  Caribbean  weekly.  $200/week. 
Rush  resume,  samples,  to  Box  5443, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER/ 
CLASSIFIED 

The  largest  daily  and  Sunday  Newspap¬ 
er  in  New  York's  Capital  District  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  very  special  person  to  manage 
their  outside  Classified  Sales  Staff  and 
exciting  Classified  Advertising  projects. 


A  30,000  circulation  Thomson  news¬ 
paper  in  area  2  has  an  opening  for  a 
proven  sales  leader.  We  are  seeking  an 
individual  who  has  proven  credentials 
as  a  staff  builder  and  trainer.  You  must 
also  understand  and  have  shown  mark¬ 
eting  skills  in  product  development  and 
promotion. 

If  you  have  desires  to  progress  in  news¬ 
paper  general  management  and  into  the 
senior  corporate  structure  this  may  be 
the  opportunity  for  you. 

You  can  become  part  of  a  very  success¬ 
ful  daily  newspaper  management  team. 
Excellent  compensation  and  bonus 
potential.  Please  send  your  resume  with 
a  cover  letter  outlining  thoroughly  your 
accomplishments  to  Box  5434,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  our  8,000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  The 
manager  is  also  responsible  for  a 
10,000  TMC  paper  advertising  staff. 
Junction  City,  Kansas  is  located  on 
Interstate  70, 100  miles  west  of  Kansas 
City.  We  are  near  Milford  Lake  and  Ft. 
Riley.  Please  contact  or  send  resume  to 
Roland  Waechter,  General  Manager,  PO 
Box  129,  Junction  City,  KS  66441 
(913)  762-5000. 


Other  duties  include  account  manage¬ 
ment,  Classified  promotion  and  the 
sales  and  coordination  of  many  other 
sales  efforts  with  the  support  of  a  fine, 
well  experienced  sales  force. 

The  individual  we  are  in  the  market  for 
should  be  a  high  energy,  pro-active 
person  who  has  the  ability  to  take  an 
idea  from  its  infancy  stag^  and  follow 
through  to  insure  its'  success.  The 
person  should  also  be  experienced  in 
sales  presentation  preparation  and 
delivery. 

Newspaper  advertising  sales  or  sales 
management  preferred  but  not 
essential. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  person  we're 
looking  for,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

The  Times  Union 
AD  #4184 
Box  15000 
Albany,  NY  12212 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  California 
weekly  newspaper.  Duties  include 
handling  major  accounts  and  supeivis- 
ingthree  salespersons.  Box  5469,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DEAKIN  UNH  ERSITV 
AUSTRALIA 


Deakin  Univenity,  Geeloi^Victoria  3217  Australia. 

The  Deakin  University  Foundation  imMes  applications  firom  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalists  and  journalism  educators  for  the 


1992  Edward  MUson  FeUowsh^ 
in  Journalism 

A  stipend  of  $US1,500  a  wedi  will  be  paid  and  all  travelling  and 
accommodation  costs  met  from  the  fellowship. 

Edward  Wilson,  an  English  emigrant  to  Australia,  was  a  cofounder  of  the 
Melbourne  newspaper  The  Argui  in  1848,  to  which  he  added  the  Daily  News 
in  1 852.  A  Trust  est^lished  on  his  death  has  made  a  generous  grant  to  Deakin 
U  niveisity  for  the  perpeniadon  of  Mr  Wilson’s  name  through  a  series  of  visits 
by  prestigious  Australian  and  international  journalists  and  jouinalism  educaion 
to  the  University. 


Applications  are  invited  from  outstanding  journalists  and  journalism  educaton 
vdio  may  be  interested  in  spending  between  four  and  ten  weeks  at  the  Unheisity 
teaching,  lecmring  and  writing.  The  Fellow  would  be  expected  to  deliver  a 
public  lecture  on  a  journalism  related  topic  and  be  available  for  consultation 
with  Journalism  Studies’  students. 

Further  information  is  available  from  the  Administrator,  The  Deakin  University 
Foundadon,  Geelong,  Victoria,  3217,  Australia,  with  whom  applicadons  should 
be  lodged  by  Friday  6  September,  1991  (frix  number  61 52  411  331). 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Edwards  Publications  is  seeking  an 
experienced  manager  for  its  Seneca  and 
Clemson,  South  Carolina  bi-weekly 
newspapers  with  accompanying  shop¬ 
per.  Good  people  skills  required.  Must 
be  experienced  at  motivating  staff  and 
developing  strategies.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  market  offering  a  great  quality 
of  life.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Steve  Edwards,  Publisher,  Box  547. 
Seneca,  SC  29679-0547. 

E&P  Voice  Classified  Service 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1034 


Advertising  Manager 

The  Warren  Times  Obsenrer,  a  north¬ 
west  Pennsylvania  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  13,000,  seeks  a  qualified  mana¬ 
ger  with  strong  leadership  skills  to  moti¬ 
vate  and  manage  a  small  sales  staff  in  a 
potentially  good  market.  An  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  is  preferred,  but  we  will 
consider  a  sales  rep.  with  a  strong  sales 
background.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Kevin  Mead 
Warren  Times  Observer 
205  Pennsylvania  Ave.  W 
Box  188 

Warren,  PA  16365 


Advertising/Promotion  Director, 
Presbyterian  Survey,  award  winning 
national  church  magazine.  Required: 
high  creativity  and  organizational  skills 
to  sell  and  maintain  subscriptions  and 
quality  advertisements.  Applications 
must  reach  Mabel  W.  Wimer,  Room 
5611,  100  Witherspoon  Street,  Louis¬ 
ville,  KY  40202,  by  September  16, 
1991. 


Advertising  sales  person  needed.  Allan 
Evans,  Daily  News,  Russell,  Kan. 
67665,  (913M83-2118. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  the  nation's  best 
Classified  Manager  who  is  ready  to  build 
the  best  classified  sections  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  a  Northeast  group  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  with  more  than 
a  million  circulation  and  diverse  classi¬ 
fied  sections  and  operations.  We  seek  a 
thoroughly  experienced  professional 
with  a  proven  record  to  lead  and 
manage  a  staff  of  75  in  display  and 
telemarketing.  Please  submit  your 
complete  background  information, 
salary  history  and  professional  goals  to 
Box  5462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I O  fcii  M  (H  :ilM  M  Cl) 


OF  AMERICA  •  INC. 

SAUS  MAHA6EMENT 

AOVERTISIM  MANAGER 

Oistibutioii  Systtms  of  Amtrica,  a  subsidiaty  of  Nmday 
and  New  York  Newsday  has  an  exciting  opportunity  for  a  true 
advertising  professional. 

To  be  considered  yoe  MUST  have: 

•  Mnimum  of  3  years'  previous  advertising  sates  experience 
at  a  weekly  or  small  daily  newspaper  or  in  selling  ad 
circulars  or  direct  mail. 

e  Outstanding  management  skills  with  a  successful  track 
record  in  training  and  mdivating  advertising  salespeople. 

•  Media  planning/buying  and/or  ad  agency  experience  is 
helpful. 

•  College  degree  in  marketing  or  advertising  preferred. 

First  you  have  to  sell  yourself  to  us! 

Please  send  your  resume  and  include  salaiy  requirements  to: 

NEWSDAY 

EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT  (AMBY) 

235  Pinelawn  Road 
Melville.  NY  11747-4250 


(Equal  Opportunity  Employers) 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Tribune  in  Fort  Pierce,  Florida  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position 
of  Classified  Manager.  This  is  a  very 
competitve  market!  Must  possess  good 
people  skills,  experience  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  motivate  two  outside  and  seven 
inside  reps.  Sales  training  and  sales 
strategies  necessary.  Send  or  fax 
resume,  salary  requirements,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to; 

Rick  Langbauer,  Advertising  Director 
PO  Box  69 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954. 

Fax  (407)  465-0931 


National/Major  accounts  executive 
needed  for  an  established  Long  Island 
newspaper/shopper  group.  If  you’re  an 
experienced  professional  who  can  get 
the  job  done  and  truly  believe  in  the 
strength  of  shoppers  in  the  nineties. 
Send  resume  along  with  salary  history  to 
Prime  Time,  379  Central  Ave., 
Lawrence,  NY  11559,  Attention:  Sue 
Gordon. 


Progressive  media  company  seeking 
Retail  Advertising  Manager  for  35,000 
circulation  Zone  6  daily.  Position  opens 
September  1.  We  are  currently  running 
as  much  lineage  as  many  larger  papers, 
but  still  have  potential  for  more.  Super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  16.  Excellent  working  and 
living  environment.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Voice  Classified  Service 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1114 


TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 
Port  Charlotte,  Florida 

The  Sun  Coast  Media  Group,  Inc., 
publishers  of  dynamic  SW  Florida’s 
fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  group 
is  expanding  and  seeking  a  Telemarket¬ 
ing  Manager  for  our  daily  and  weekly 
publications. 

This  is  a  new  position  and  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing  and  manag¬ 
ing  a  new  classified  and  retail  telemark¬ 
eting  division  to  handle  telemarketing 
sales  for  our  newspapers. 

The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  our  flagship 
25M  circulation,  7  day  daily  is  growing 
15%  a  year.  We  offer  combination  sales 
into  our  four  strong  weekly  newspapers 
which  serve  the  regional  trade  area. 

SCMG  is  a  25  year  established  privately 
held  newspaper  group  senring  one  of  the 
country’s  fastest  growing  areas  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  world. 

WE  SEEK:  A  minimum  ten  years  daily 
classified  telemarketing  sales  and 
three  years  supervisory  experience. 
Competitive  market  experience  a  plus 
with  strong  sales  leadership. 

WE  OFFER:  A  compensation  pack¬ 
age  of  $32,000  salary,  $4,000 
bonus,  health  plan  and  stock  option 
potential. 

Qualified  Applicants  please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to; 

Derek  Dunn-Rankin,  Publisher 
Sun  Coast  Media  Group,  Inc. 
23170  Harbonriew  Road 
Charlotte  Harbor,  FL  33980-2104 

(no  phone  calls,  please) 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Nonchalance  is  the  ability 
to  remain  down  to  earth 
when  everything  else  is  up 
in  the  air. 

Earl  Wilson 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  txirders,  txsldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Order  Blank 


Company . 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  ot  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Account  Representa-  I 
tive.  If  you  are  a  work  and  goal-oriented 
Sales  Representative!!  If  you  desire  a 
sales  career  with  a  Newspaper  Company 
that  will  provide  you  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  and  monetary  growth 
limited  only  by  your  efforts!!  If  you  have 
a  positive  "WORK  ETHIC"‘‘the  desire  to 
work  hard  and  be  the  best  at  what  you 
do’’!!  If  your  answer  is  the  affirmative  - 
I  want  to  hear  from  you.  Convince  me  by 
your  introductory  letter  and  resume  that 
I  should  talk  to  you.  Send  your  corres¬ 
pondence  to: 

Robert  W.  Evans 

Advertising  Director 
Spotlight  Newspapers 

125  Adams  Street 

Delmar,  NY  12054 

_ E^OJ _ 

The  Longview  News-Journal  (a  Cox 
Newspaper)  is  seeking  applicants  for 
Classified  Advertising  Manager.  The 
News-Journal  is  a  32,000  daily  and 
42,000  Sunday  circulation  newspaper 
located  in  the  beautiful  lake  and  pine 
country  of  East  Texas.  Supen/ise  two 
outside  and  six  inside  sales  people.  We 
are  currently  running  376,000  inches  a 
year.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  person 
with  the  skills  and  ener^  to  increase 
revenue.  Write  to  Greg  Oxley,  General 
Manager,  Longview  Newspapers,  320 
E.  Methvin  St.,  Longview,  TX  75606, 

Never  mistake  knowledge 
for  wisdom.  One  helps  you 
make  a  living,  the  other 
helps  you  make  a  life. 
Sandra  Carey 

ART/GRAPHICS 

Art  Director  needed  for  a  newspaper. 
Experience  in  design  and  production  of 
publications  and  promotion  materials  a 
must.  Mac  experience  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Quark  a  plus.  Please  send 
resume  with  two  samples  tO:  The 
Connecticut  Law  Tribune,  One  Post 
Rd.,  Suite  100,  Fairfield,  CT  06430. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Small  Zone  9,  6-day  AM  is  looking  for  an 
effective  trainer-motivator  to  manage 
district  sales  staff.  Good  people  skills 
essential.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5453,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Immediate  opening  for  Circulation 
Manager  of  Orange  Leader,  7-day  daily 
owned  by  American  Publishing.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  salary  history 
to  publisher  Orange  Leader,  PO  Box 
1028,  Orange,  Texas  77631-1028,  or 
fax  to  409-883-3571,  extension  43. 


Single  Copy  Manager  needed  for 
44,000  Daily,  57,000  Sunday  AM 
newspaper  in  central  Illinois.  Res^nsi- 
ble  for  the  supervision  of  all  aspects  of 
single  copy  operation.  This  is  a  "hands- 
on^  position  working  closely  with 
district  managers  and  single  copy 
personnel.  Prefer  2-3  years  as  District 
Sales  Manager  and  at  least  one  year  as  a 
Zone  Manager  or  Single  Copy  Manager. 
We  offer  an  excellent  benefit  package 
and  career  growth  opportunities  through 
our  corporation,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Please  send  resume,  references,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Greg  Sloan, 
Circulation  Director,  Herald  &  Review, 
PO  Box  311,  Decatur,  I L  62525. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

DATA  PROCESSING 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 

Experienced  DP  professional  needed  to 
manage  Data  Processing  department. 
Staff  of  5  includes  programmer, 
systems  manager,  operators,  and  end 
user  support  sp^ialist.  Working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Collier  Jackson  software 
including  AIMS,  GL,  A/P  is  a  must. 
Knowledge  of  COBOL,  Layout  8000,  PC 
networks  a  plus. 

This  position  requires  an  experienced, 
hands-on  manager.  Competitive  salary 
with  excellent  benefits. 

Send  salary  history  and  requirements 
with  resume  to: 

David  R.  Kendall,  Controller 
News-Journal  Corporation 
PO  Box  2831 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida  32120-2831 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


12,000  plus  sunbelt  daily  needs  desk 
person  with  strong  layout  and  word 
skills.  Experience  and  speed  necessary. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Star,  PO 
Box  1149,  Hammond,  LA  70404. 

Aggressive  40,000  p.m.  daily  seeks  a 
reporter  who  thrives  on  digging  up  infor¬ 
mation  and  then  crafting  it  into  a  well- 
written,  detail-packed  article.  Minimum 
requirements:  Three  years  of  newspaper 
reporting;  clips  that  demonstrate 
completeness,  creativity  and  investiga¬ 
tive  wiles;  and  a  commitment  to  the 
profession.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Opportunities  for  growth.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  No  phone 
calls.  Send  resume  and  six  best  clips  to: 
Eileen  Lehnert 
Metro  editor 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
214  S.  Jackson 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Savannah  News-Press  seeks  Assistant 
Metro  Editor  with  at  least  three  years 
experience  to  run  the  metro  desk  on  our 
aggressive,  high-energy  PM.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include  directing  coverage 
of  local  news,  editing  local  copy  on 
deadline,  working  with  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  copy  editors.  Ability  to 
edit  quickly  and  accurately  an  absolute 
must.  Please  forward  resume  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  editing  to  Mary  Mayle,  Metro 
Editor,  Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  30,000-a.m. 
daily  in  southern  Zone  4  needs  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  Degree  in  journalism  or 
related  degree,  experience  required. 
Must  also  be  familiar  with  business 
terms,  operations.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Vero  Beach  Press- 
Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
32961,  Attn:  Byron  Gray.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Strong,  publically  traded  media 
company,  seeks  a  truly  dynamic  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor  to  create  a  “Must  Read  " 
Business  Monday  tabloid.  You’ll  join  a 
award  winning  editorial  team  in  the 
Southwest.  Manage  a  staff  of  three. 
Excellent  budget  support.  Creative  and 
leadership  skills  a  must.  This  is  a  major 
opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
Compensation  package  is  very  good. 
Send  resume  and  samples.  PLEASE 
RUSH  REPLY  to  Box  5464,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  Voice  Classified  Service 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1093 

Bureau  Chief,  Copy  Editor 
17,000-upstate  New  'York  seven-day 
a.m.  needs  outgoing  chief  to  head  our 
county-seat  bureau  office  and  a  top- 
notch  copy  editor  with  pagination  skills. 
Bureau  chief  needs  photo  skills  to  cover 
eight  communities  and  produce  a  week¬ 
ly  section.  Copy  editor  will  work  on  our 
universal  copy  desk.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kevin  Polzin,  News  Editor,  The 
Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney  St.,  (lorning, 
NY  14830. 

CITY  EDITOR:  Seven-day-a-week, 
19,000  circulation  p.m.  seeks  ambi¬ 
tious,  organized  city  editor  to  lead  our 
I  six-person  reporting  team.  Duties 
I  include  layout  and  headline-writing  for 
the  daily  newspaper,  copy  editing  and 
working  directly  with  reporters  for  sche¬ 
duling  and  story  planning.  We  are  a 
Stauffer  Communications  Inc.  news¬ 
paper  located  on  the  beautiful  shoreline 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Please  send  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Susan  Sopel, 
Managing  Editor.  The  Holland  Sentinel, 
54  W.  Eighth  St.,  Holland,  Ml  49423. 
No  phone  calls  accepted. 

CITY  EDITOR:  Aggressive  leader 
needed  to  direct  a  talented  reporting 
staff  at  the  Odessa  American,  a  grow¬ 
ing,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  mid-sized 
daily  in  West  Texas.  Should  know  all 
phases  of  reporting  and  be  able  to  make 
copy  shine.  Emphasis  on  organizational 
skills  and  ability  to  motivate  others. 
Layout  and  head-writing  talent  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Managing  Editor  Gary  Newsom,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


Pacific  Northwest  18,000  six-day  daily 
(PM  except  Saturday)  seeks  a  city  editor 
with  solid  news  experience  to  direct 
talented,  congenial  seven-reporter 
staff. 

You’re  ready  for  a  move  -  up,  out,  across 
-  because  you  want  new  responsibili¬ 
ties.  You’ve  demonstrated  strong  news¬ 
gathering  abilities,  supervisory  skills 
and  news  judgment  in  your  present  job. 
You  like  working  in  a  rural  area,  close  to 
mountains  and  beaches,  but  prcxlucing 
a  vital  local  community  newspaper  is 
most  important  to  you. 

We’re  a  family-owned,  conservative 
newspaper  in  a  growing  county,  60 
miles  north  of  SeaUle.  Please  write  and 
tell  us  why  you’re  the  best  person  for 
this  position.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Nancy  Erickson,  Executive 
Editor,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  PO  Box 
578,  Mount  Vernon,  WA  98273. 


Throughout  history  the 
most  common  debilitating 
human  ailment  has  been 
cold  feet 

Unknown 
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ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on; 
Monday,  September  2,  Labor  Day 
Please  note  this 
when  submitting  ad  copy 
for  the  September  7th  issue. 


The  Kingsport  Times-News,  46M  cover¬ 
ing  six  counties  of  NE  Tenn.  and  SW 
Virg.  seeks  a  team  leader  to  direct  local 
news  efforts  in  an  intensely  competitive 
environment.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  top-notch  editing  and  people  skills 
and  be  a  goals-orient^  self-starter.  We 
need  a  city  editor  who  can  work  with 
and  guide  reporters  to  their  best  work, 
sees  the  need  to  move  away  from  insti¬ 
tutional  coverage,  who  is  an  idea  man 
and  who  knows  a  good  local  story  and 
how  to  write  it.  If  your  resume  shows  a 
progression  through  and  excellence  in 
reporting  and  editing  duties  and 
demonstrates  management  ability, 
send  it,  clips  and  salary  exp^tations  to 
Ted  Como,  ME,  Kingsport  Times-News, 
PO  Box  479,  Kingsport,  TN  37662. 


30,000  circulation  N.Y.  Times  Co. 
daily  in  central  Florida  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced,  competitve  City  Editor.  No 
phone  calls.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  one  page  summary  of  your 
approach  to  local  news  coverage  ASAP. 

CITY  EDITOR  APPLICANT 
c/o  DAILY  COMMERCIAL 
PO  Box  490007 
Leesburg.  Fla.  34749-0007 


City  Editor  got  a  fire  in  your  belly?  Do 
you  find  yourself  taking  charge  when 
others  around  you  are  moving  more 
slowly?  Do  you  try  to  stay  one  step 
ahead  of  your  staff,  your  bosses,  your 
competition?  Do  you  like  to  win?  You 
may  be  the  city  editor  this  60,000 
circulation  Sunday  and  Daily  Newspap¬ 
er  is  looking  for.  Aside  from  the  usual 
talents  -  great  editing,  assigning,  and 
people  skills  -  you  wii  need  to  be  a 
natural  leader  to  make  it  here.  Send 
resume,  letter,  salary  history,  copies  of 
your  current  newspaper  to:  Box  5457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— Demanding  position 
with  southeast  Pennsylvania  Metroppli- 
tan  PM  daily.  Must  be  skilled  in  working 
with  experienced  reporters,  spotting 
and  correcting  weakness  in  stories. 
Sharp  headlines  and  layouts  a  must. 
Pagination  knowledge  helpful.  Good 
community,  solid  newspaper  where 
quality  counts.  Send  resume  to:  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  8  West  King  Street,  PO 
Box  1328,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 


COPY  EDITOR 

17,000  upstate  New  York  seven-day 
a.m.  needs  a  copy  editor  to  work  on  our 
universal  copy  desk.  Duties  include 
editing  and  design  on  a  full  pagination 
system. 

Resume  and  clips  to  Kevin  Polzin,  News 
Editor.  The  Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney  St., 
Corning,  NY  14830. 


COPY  EDITOR.  We  need  an  editor  who 
can  do  it  all  -  edit  local  and  wire  copy, 
write  heads  and  assist  with  layout.  Work 
for  a  quality  newspaper  (70,000)  near  a 
northeast  city.  Mail  resume,  letter  and 
clips  to  Box  5456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Can  you  produce  creative  layouts,  with 
irresistible  heads  and  clean,  clear  copy? 
We  want  you  on  our  copy  desk!  Mid-size 
Zone  2,  7-day.  Resume  to  Dave  Cuzzoli- 
na,  M.E.,  Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box  2008, 
Altoona,  PA  16603.  (814)  946-7440. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

ESP  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR--Award  winning  Lake  Tahoe 
weekly  seeks  self  starter  to  direct  grow- 
ing  newspaper  in  vibrant  resort 
community.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Bill  Kunerth,  Tahoe  World,  Box 
138,  Tahoe  City,  CA  95730. 


EDITOR  for  community  weekly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Report  on  local  activities  and 
direct  staff  of  part-timers  and  stringers. 
Send  resume  to  Century  Group,  1320 
Drake  Ridge  Crest,  Redlands,  CA 
92373. 


Nation's  leading  Jewish  weekly  seeks 
deputy  editor-type  who  is  professional, 
personable,  motivated  and  organized. 
Mgst  have  at  least  five  years  experience 
reporting,  editing  and  managing  for  a 
daily  or  weekly,  able  to  edit  copy,  write 
news  and  features,  and  direct  and 
nurture  a  reporting  staff.  The  right 
person  must  be  energetic,  caring  and 
creative,  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  workings  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  a  willingness  to 
live  in  and  become  involved  in  that 
community.  Send  resumes  to  Gary 
Rosenblatt,  Editor,  Baltimore  Jewish 
Times,  2104  N.  Charles  Street,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21218.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  ENERGY 

Federal  lands,  endangered  species, 
nuclear  waste,  water  rights,  hydro 
power,  air  quality  -  no  shortage  of  issues 
for  aggressive,  knowledgeable  reporter 
who  wants  to  live  in  scenic  West. 
22,000  a.m.  daily  offers  competitive 
pay  and  benefits,  comfortable  commun¬ 
ity^  excellent  outdoor  recreation:  skiing, 
hiking,  fishing,  Whitewater.  Position 
expected  to  open  Oct.  1 . 

Write  Clark  Walworth,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

FEATURES/GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
reporter,  7-day  a.m.  near  D.C.  Box 
5447,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


HARD  NEWS  REPORTER 

Aggressive  daily  needs  hungry,  fast, 
talented  reporter  to  cover  multiple  beats 
in  busy  mountain  town,  generate  great 
investigative/enterprise  stories,  work 
long  hours  as  part  of  activist  editorial 
team  and  blow  the  socks  off  our  daily 
competition.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  ASAP  to  General  Manager,  Aspen 
Daily  News,  517  E.  Hopkins  Ave., 
Aspen  CO  81611. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Medium-sized,  independently  owned 
New  England  daily  seeks  a  seasoned 
newsroom  leader.  Only  take  charge, 
hands-on  individuals  need  apply. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rainbows  apologize  for 
angry  skys. 

Sylvia  A.  Voirol 


S  Find  A  Job  Today! 
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JOURNALIST/P.R./MEDIA 
3  openings  in  Monrovia,  CA 

‘Special  Public  Relations  Projects 
and  Events  Officer 
‘National  Projects  Media  Relations 
Officer 

‘International  Media  Relations  Officer 

•  10-15  years  of  proven  media 
experience 

•Print/computer/electronic  skills 
•Oral/written/persuasion  skills 
•Sawy/accurate/effective/aware 

World  Vision  is  a  Christian  relief,  deve¬ 
lopment  and  evangelical  organization. 

Send  resume  to: 

World  Vision 
919  W.  Huntington  Dr. 
Monrovia,  CA  91016 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
15,500  ABC  Gallup  NM 

Motivator,  team  player,  educator,  local 
news  oriented,  tough  but  fair.  If  you 
have  these  qualities  and  can  utilize  our 
process  color  capacity,  we  would  like  to 
talk  with  you.  $41,600.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  references  and  cover 
letter  to:  Bob  Zollinger,  The  Gallup 
Independent,  PO  Box  1210,  Gallup, 
NM  87305. 

Nevada's  largest  newspaper  is  seeking 
to  fill  two  management  positions  -  chief 
copy  desk  editor  and  editorial  page 
editor.  The  copy  desk  editor  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  editing  and  layout  of  all  national 
and  local  news  pages  as  well  as  the 
supen/ision  of  copy  and  layout  editors. 
The  editorial  page  editor  writes  and 
supervises  conservative-oriented  daily 
editorial  and  op-ed  as  well  as  a  Sunday 
opinion  section.  Send  resume,  clips, 
work  samples  and  references  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Las  Vegas,  Review-Journal, 
PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  entry,  on  daily.  Zone 
3.  Box  5446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELOCATING 

Established  magazine  publishing 
company  relocating  to  the  Wakefield, 
Rhode  Island  area  has  three  full-time 
openings  in  the  editorial  department. 
Managing  Editor,  News/Technology 
Editor  and  Features  Editor,  3  to  5  years 
experience  required.  Interest  in  or 
experience  in  medical  technology  and 
equipment  is  desirable.  Dynamic  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  aggressive,  independent 
self-starters.  Non-Smoking  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Personnel  Department,  PO 
Box  9576,  N.  Dartmouth,  MA  02747. 


REPORTER:  Take  advantage  of  a  great 
news  town  at  the  Odessa  American,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  West  Texas  daily 
with  a  reputation  for  aggressive  report¬ 
ing.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Send  resume  and  10 
clips  to  Managing  Editor  Gary  Newsom, 
PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


Reporter/editor  wanted  for  S.E.  Alaska 
national  award-winning  weekly.  We 
expect  quality.  Located  in  lumber/ 
fishing/mining  town.  Temperate 
climate.  Photo  skills  required,  dark¬ 
room  a  plus.  Call  Alvin  Bunch,  Wrangell 
Sentinel,  (907)  874-2301.  Start  Aug. 
19. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Northeast  mid-sized 
daily  needs  a  creative  editor  and  story 
planner  to  lead  9-person  staff.  You'll 
direct  local  and  staff  pro  coverage  while 
remaking  our  entire  sports  section. 
Good  salary  and  benefits  in  a  booming 
suburban  area.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
a  letter  to  Box  5461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
!  (212)  929-1259 


REPORTER  FOR  GUAM  NEWS 
BUREAU:  A  rare  opportunity  for  a 
strong  writer,  editor,  and  versatile 
reporter.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Tokyo  needs  a  solid  pro  for  its  Guam 
Bureau,  providing  news  and  feature 
coverage  of  the  American  military  and 
of  events  of  special  interest  to  military 
and  military-connected  readers 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific  region. 
The  right  person  will  have  at  least  four 
years  reporting  experience  on  a 
medium-sized  daily  newspaper.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  military  and  the  Far  East  would 
be  an  asset.  Compensation  includes 
starting  pay  of  $25,717  per  year,  plus 
20%  cost-of-living  allowance.  Benefits 
include  access  to  military  shopping, 
medical  and  recreation  facilities,  as 
well  as  free  family  travel  privileges 
around  the  Pacific.  Local  schools  are 
available.  Apply  by  sending  Department 
of  Army  Form  3433,  available  at  U.S. 
government  offices,  and  a  narrative 
describing  experience.  If  application 
forms  are  unavailable,  write  to  us  for 
one.  If  you  claim  veteran's  preference, 
include  documentation.  All  application 
materials  must  be  received  no  later  than 
20  September  1991.  Contact  Civilian 
Personnel  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  AP  96337-45002. 

Sports/Editor 

Ready  to  assume  command  at  one  of 
the  best  mid-size  dailies  in  New  York 
State  that  offers  unique  coverage  oppor¬ 
tunities?  Scholastic  sports  is  our  life¬ 
blood  but  we  also  have  the  LPGA  and 
NASCAR  as  big-league  events.  A 
17,000  AM  daily  offers  a  state-of-the- 
art  computer  system  in  a  quality- 
oriented  newsroom.  If  you're  the  No.  1 
or  2  at  a  comparable  daily  and  can 
provide  the  coverage  and  leadership 
we're  looking  for,  send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  5430,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STUCK  AT  HOME? 

Watch  TV  and  make  money.  Great 
opportuniW  for  newshound  who  can 
monitor  TV/radio  shows  and  local 
papers  on  a  daily  basis  and  come  up 
with  story  ideas  for  a  national  publica¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  experienced  reporter/ 
editor  with  a  nose  for  good  stories.  We 
pay  top  fees.  Write:  Box  RB  5463, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  sister  weeklies  in 
Zone  5  seek  people-oriented, 
circulation-building  editor.  Small  town 
living  with  satisfaction  of  community 
impact.  Circulation  about  6,000  for 
both  papers.  Send  resume,  writing 
samples  and  introduction  to  Box  5451, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor 

We're  looking  for  a  sports  editor  who 
understands  that  the  quality  of  the  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  headlines  in  his  section 
are  even  more  important  than  the  layout 
and  packaging. 

We're  a  73,000  circulation  tabloid  in  a 
competitive  market,  and  local  sports  is 
a  key  to  our  continuing  success.  That 
means  Little  League  baseball  and  hock¬ 
ey,  recreation  softball  and  bowling 
should  get  attention  as  serious  as  that 
devoted  to  the  more  traditional  areas  of 
football,  basketball  and  baseball. 

Our  sports  newshole  and  the  resources 
devoted  to  sports  coverage  are  expand¬ 
ing,  and  we  need  an  aggressive,  enthu¬ 
siastic  editor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

Contact  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ, 
08602. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times  seeks  a 
reporter  for  its  2-man  sports  bureau  in 
Canton.  Coverage  is  primarily  high 
schools,  but  also  includes  college 
sports  (Division  I  hockey).  Lake  Placid 
and  some  work  with  future  NHL  teams 
in  Ottawa.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Resume  and  clips  by  Aug.  17  to  Matt 
Dorney,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  260  Washin^on  St., 
Watertown,  NY  13601. 


WASHINGTON  D.C. 
CORRESPONDENT 

The  Advocate,  the  National  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Newsmagazine,  seeks  a 
Washington  D.C.  correspondent.  Must 
be  familiar  with  national  politics  and 
have  five  years  experience  in  hard  news 
reporting.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Jim  Schroeder,  The  Advocate,  PO  Box 
4371,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90078. 


WRITER  for  security  consulting 
company  in  Miami.  Must  have  substan¬ 
tial  international  experience  and/or 
knowledge,  preferably  of  Asia  and/or 
Eastern  Europe.  Good  salary.  Call  (305) 
864-8900. 


WRITER  WANTED  -  If  you  can  write 
revealing  human  portraits,  tell  moving 
and  meaningful  stories  backed  up  by 
solid  reporting,  send  us  your  resume 
and  best  clips.  Your  time  will  be  split 
between  arts  and  general  assignment 
features  on  this  award-winning,  compe¬ 
titive  newspaper.  Five  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  minimum  Send  to 
Kathleen  McCoy,  c/o  Human  Resources 
Department,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99514. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  II  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  10. 1991 


HELP  WANTED 


Writer  needed  by  semi-weekly  paper. 
Professional  or  entry-level  person.  Can 
train.  Allan  Evans,  Russell  Record, 
Russell,  Kan.  67665,  (913) 
483-2118. 


UBRARY 


REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an 
experienced  research  analyst  to  work  in 
its  fast-paced  news  environment. 
Candidates  should  have  PC  and  on-line 
data  retrieval  systems  experience  (Data- 
Times,  Nexis,  Vu/Text,  Dialog,  etc.). 
MLS  is  preferred.  Some  nights  and 
weekends  can  be  expected.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package  including  3 
weeks  vacation.  Qualified  candidates 
should  send  their  resume  with  a  cover 
letter  outlining  their  experience  with  on¬ 
line  data  retrieval  systems,  along  with  a 
salary  expectation  to: 

The  Washington  Post 
Personnel  MB-EP 
1150  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20071 
EEO/AA  Employer 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


PRESSROOM 


Pressroom  Foreman  for  VISA  unit  press, 
must  know  press  maintenance  and 
camera  operation.  Resume  tO:  PO  Box 
45606,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895. 


It’s  not  easy  taking  my  prob¬ 
lems  one  at  a  time  when 
they  refuse  to  get  in  line. 

Ashleigh  Brillant 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEERS 
ELECTRICIANS 
MACHINISTS 

Full-time  positions  available  at  the 
Seattle  Times  for  individuals  who  are 
skilled  electricians,  systems  engineers 
and  machinists. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  opening  a  new 
production  facility,  utilizing  Goss  Color- 
liner  presses,  FMC  AGV  system,  Ferag 
single-grip  conveyors,  Harris  2299  on¬ 
line  inserting  and  a  Machine  Design 
sortation  system. 

Two  years  experience  in  newspaper 
maintenance  preferred.  Good  starting 
salary  and  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
to: 

The  Seattle  Times  Co. 

PO  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  98111 
Attn:  Paul  Garcia 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Colorado-based  publisher  of  regional 
and  national  magazines  seeks  leader¬ 
ship  for  production  and  art  depart¬ 
ments.  Candidates  must  have  solid 
technological  background  in  4-Color 
printing,  electronic  publishing, 
imposing/pagination  and  production. 
Send  resume  to  Thess  at  CBM  7009  S. 
Potomac  St.,  Englewood,  CO  80112. 


Team  playing  ad  sales/marketing  rep 
needed  for  small  fast-growing  Carribean 
weekly.  Small  base-pay  plus  commi- 
sions.  Rush  resume  to  Box  5444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


A  great  teacher  never 
strives  to  explain  his  vis-  ^ 

ion-he  simply  invites  you  m 

to  stand  beside  him  and  see  m 

for  yourself.  ^ 

The  Rev.  R.  Inman 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  10,  1991 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/AD  DIRECTOR 
Due  to  the  sale  of  the  Denver  Sentinel 
(19  publication,  15,000  circulation), 
the  Publisher  is  now  available  for  place¬ 
ment.  He  has  over  16  years  of  sales  and 
marketing  experience.  Originally 
trained  by  Gannett  (five  years)  then 
honed  razor  sharp  by  Cox  (eight  years); 
he  is  ready  for  bigger  challenges.  Has 
both  weekly  and  daily  experience. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  empicwer.  If  interest^  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-9839 


Young  Publishing  Executive  with  14 
years  of  competitive  know-how.  Seen  it 
all.  Outstanding  references  and  track 
record.  Bob  Johnson  (602)  768-1868. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


Award-winning  illustrator/Mac  artist 
with  2  years  professional  experience 
seeks  position  with  75,000-1-  daily  in 
Zone  3,  4,  or  6.  Send  replies  to  Box 
5450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


6  year,  hands-on  circulaton  head  seeks 
lasting  post  at  medium  daily.  Garry 
(517)  263-1975  or  message. 


Circulation  manager  with  18  years 
experience  with  3  dailies,  8,000  to 
20,000.  High  energy,  positive  attitude. 
Box  5460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 
Seeks  career  editorial  position.  Articu¬ 
late  and  computer-literate.  Please  call 
Laura  Linker  516-261-4938. 


Experienced  journalist  seeks  mid-level 
editor  or  senior  writer  position  on  daily 
or  editor’s  position  on  weekly  willing  to 
relocate.  (305)  836-2385. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Business  writer  in  Taiwan.  Experienced 
business  writer  moving  to  Taiwan.  Seek¬ 
ing  assignment  from  newspapers/ 
newsletters/magazines. 

Daniel  Kubiske 
AIT  Taipei/us  Dept,  of  State 
Washington,  DC  20521-4170 
Tel:  886/2/861-6593 
CompuServe:  72457,  3023 
MCI  Mail:  DKubiske 


NATIONAL  OR  FOREIGN 
NEWS  EDITOR: 

I  am  an  aggressive  editor  who  is  skilled 
at  supervising  reporters  and  producing 
excellent  national  and  foreign  news 
coverage.  I  am  an  experienced  editor  at 
a  major  metro  daily  who  has  also  been  a 
reporter  and  wire  service  editor.  I’m 
looking  for  a  medium  to  large  newspap¬ 
er.  Please  respond  to  Box  5438,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RECENT  BROWN  UNIVERSITY  GRAD 
with  stringer  and  internship  experience 
at  4  New  England  dailies  seeks  news  or 
feature  writing  position  with  a  New 
England  or  New  York  daily.  Extremely 
enthusiastic  references  and  great  clips. 
Call  J.  Birger  at  (914)  939-2538. 


RELIGION  writer/editor  seeking  Zone  2 
or  3  position.  8  years  daily  paper  and 
public-relations  experience,  edited 
seminary  weekly;  BA  in  journalism,  MA 
in  Christian  education.  (804) 
460-5012.  Leave  message. 


Seasoned  Editorial  Writer/Columnist 
seeks  position  with  quality  newspaper. 
Box  5465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
13,000  Minnesota  morning  daily  seeks 
same  at  small  to  large-sized  daily  in 
college  town  in  Zones  7  and  5.  Would 
also  enjoy  opportunity  to  be  sports 
writer  should  opening  exist.  Top  refer¬ 
ences,  top  writing  and  layout  skills. 

Call  (507)  359-1905. 


Want  to  splice  up  your  TV  coverage? 
Hard-working,  all-purpose  entertain¬ 
ment  writer  with  flair  for  TV  wants  to 
cover  beat  on  large  daily.  Zones  5  or  3 
preferred,  but  not  absolute.  15  years 
experience  reflected  in  snappy 
columns,  insightful  reviews,  and  in- 
depth  features.  You  won’t  be  sorry.  Box 
5466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Twenty-year  pro  seeks  challenging  high 
minor  league  baseball  or  hockey  beat. 
Have  juggled  overlapping  beats  for 
years  andlove  hard  work.  Ready  for  new 
challenge,  any  zone.  Box  5452,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


Experienced  Journalist,  college  profes¬ 
sor,  researcher  seeks  news,  features, 
and  ohotography  assignments.  Have 
computer  and  camera,  will  travel.  Call 
or  write:  Stephen  T.  Holland,  PO  Box 
1072,  Muscatine,  lA  52761. 

(319)  263-8250. 


Experienced  reporter  wants  hornets)  for 
his  work.  Call  for  clips  and  proposal: 
(412)  297-5157. 


Veteran  Los  Angeles-based  reporter  and 
editor  seeks  news  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Former  business  editor,  but  also 
quick  and  reliable  on  general  news  and 
features.  Bob  Howard,  1438  10th  St., 
Apt.  4,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90401. 
(213)  393-3516. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Afternoon  newspaper  ceasing  publica¬ 
tion  in  October  has  the  following  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  reporters,  experienced 
journeyman  pressman  and  engravers, 
artists,  mailroom  employees,  composi¬ 
tors,  and  clerical  typists  seeking  job 
opportunities  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  For  more  information  contact  Betty 
Joe  Baker,  Human  Resources  Director, 
State  Times/Morning  Advocate,  PO  Box 
588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821. 

(504)  388-0189. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Award-winning,  young,  ambitious, 
multilingual  photographer  looking  for 
job  with  daily.  Willing  to  relocate.  2  year 
experience  freelancing,  internship  with 
daily,  AP  stringer.  (212)  688-2356. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

Experienced  Photo  Editor  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  100,000-plus  newspaper  with 
electronic  photojournalism  interest. 
Picture  committed  editor  searching  to 
join  motivated/hardworking  photo  staff. 
Box  5421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Avoid  costly  lawsuits  for  sexual  harassment 


By  Phillip  M.  Perry 

Maybe  you  think  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  is  not  occurring  in  your  newspa¬ 
per  office  or  plant. 

Maybe  you  think  you  will  never  get 
hit  by  the  growing  number  of  costly 
lawsuits  that  workers  are  bringing 
against  employers. 

Are  you  certain? 

“Sexual  harassment  lawsuits  have 
increased  dramatically  over  the  past 
five  years  for  a  wide  range  of  new  and 
unanticipated  workplace  situations,” 
Robert  K.  McCalla,  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Employment  Law  Section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
noted.  “I  expect  them  to  increase 
even  more.” 

Sure,  your  newspaper  may  be  free 
from  the  traditional  form  of  such 
harassment:  a  supervisor  demanding 
sexual  favors  from  an  unwilling  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  exchange  for  promotion  or 
job  retention. 

However,  courts  across  the  land 
are  now  deciding  that  a  surprisingly 
wide  range  of  other  situations  consti¬ 
tute  sexual  harassment  for  which 
businesses  are  assessed  big  fines. 

Such  as? 

Successful  harassment  lawsuits  are 
now  resulting  even  when  a  subordi¬ 
nate  was  the  willing  sexual  partner  of 
a  supervisor.  Or  when  a  workplace  is 
deemed  to  be  “hostile"  because  of 
the  presence  of  sexual  joking,  flirting, 
or  pinups.  Or  even  when  one 
employee  is  in  the  practice  of  staring 
suggestively  at  a  co-worker. 

“Everyone  knows  you  cannot 
demand  sex  in  threat  of  retaliation,” 
Mark  S.  Dichter,  a  partner  with  Mor¬ 
gan,  Lewis  and  Bockius,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  observed.  “It’s  the  far  more 
subtle  issues  that  come  up  that  are 
causing  problems.” 

Lawsuits  not  only  place  a  financial 
burden  on  your  publishing  company 
but  also  can  taint  the  workplace  with 
bad  feelings,  and  the  resulting  public¬ 
ity  has  been  known  to  affect  re¬ 
venues. 

“Sexual  harassment  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  be  so  inflammatory  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  bigger  risk  than  most  other 
kinds  of  discrimination,”  Nancy  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  partner  with  the  Seattle  law 
firm  of  Perkins  Coie,  warned. 

Take  action  now  to  cleanse  your 
workplace  of  any  taint  of  sexual 


(Perry  is  a  New  York-based  free¬ 
lance  writer  specializing  in  business 
law.) 


harassment.  Here  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon  errors  newspapers  are  making 
when  formulating  their  internal 
polices.  Here  is  how  to  correct  them. 

1.  Failure  to  communicate  com¬ 
pany  policy  to  employees: 

Establish  a  written  policy  against 
sexual  harassment  that  includes  be¬ 
havior  guidelines.  Then  tell  employ¬ 
ees  about  it. 

“Make  it  clear  that  management  is 
serious  about  this  problem,”  Cather¬ 
ine  A.  MacKinnon,  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
advised.  “Sexual  harassment  is  not 
some  kind  of  joke  or  good  clean  fun, 
or  one  of  life’s  little  joys.  It’s  an 
exploitative  and  illegal  act.” 

Communicate  the  policy  with  a 
vehicle  that  is  recognized  as  serious 
by  your  employees.  This  may  be  a 
combination  of  memos,  newsletters, 
employee  handbooks,  and  bulletin 
board  notices.  “If  your  company 
does  periodic  seminars  on  workplace 
issues,  it  should  do  one  on  this,” 
MacKinnon  remarked. 


yourself  liable.” 

2.  Failure  to  establish  a  grievance 
procedure: 

Establish  a  procedure  whereby  a 
worker  subjected  to  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  can  register  a  complaint.  If  a 
harassed  worker  did  not  use  an  estab¬ 
lished  grievance  procedure,  it  is  more 
difficult  for  the  court  to  hold  newspa¬ 
per  management  liable. 

“You  want  some  kind  of  internal 
procedure  so  an  employee  with  a 
complaint  can  go  to  higher  manage¬ 
ment  instead  of  to  an  outside  agency 
or  attorney,”  Katz  pointed  out. 

Provide  the  aggrieved  party  with 
alternatives.  “Your  policy  should 
provide  a  mechanism  through  which 
the  immediate  supervisor  need  not  be 
the  one  to  whom  the  complaints  are 
taken,”  Williams  said.  “The  supervi¬ 
sor  may  be  the  cause  of  the  problem.” 
Specify  the  names  of  one  or  more 
people  who  handle  sexual  harassment 
complaints. 

You  can  make  sure  your  grievance 
procedure  is  properly  disseminated 


“I  suggest  that  every  newspaper  establish  a  written 
policy  against  sexual  harassment  of  any  kind,” 
Lawrence  Allen  Katz,  a  partner  with  Streich  Lang  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  declared. 


Your  policy  should  cover  all  the 
vital  points.  “I  suggest  that  every 
newspaper  establish  a  written  policy 
against  sexual  harassment  of  any 
kind,”  Lawrence  Allen  Katz,  a  part¬ 
ner  with  Streich  Lang  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  declared.  “Include  a  statement 
of  what  the  law  is,  and  that  any  com¬ 
plaints  will  be  investigated  discreetly 
and  confidentially.” 

Katz  also  suggested  that  the  policy 
state  that  anyone  who  harasses  will  be 
dealt  with  very  harshly  up  to  and 
including  termination  if  circum¬ 
stances  require.  The  policy  should 
state  that  harassment  is  prohibited 
not  only  between  supervisor  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  but  also  between  co-work¬ 
ers. 

Don’t  put  your  head  in  the  sand. 
Some  publishers  think  that  they  are 
safe  as  long  as  there  are  no  com¬ 
plaints.  Not  so. 

“The  courts  are  asking  whether  an 
employer  knew  or  should  have 
known  about  a  problem,”  Williams 
noted.  “You  need  not  have  known 
anything  about  the  problem  to  find 


by  posting  it  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
including  it  in  employee  handbooks 
and  newsletters. 

Also  make  it  clear  that  an  employee 
need  not  go  as  far  as  to  charge  an 
individual  in  order  to  utilize  the  griev¬ 
ance  procedure.  “A  well-communi¬ 
cated  policy  encourages  people  to 
raise  any  kind  of  complaint  —  not 
only  charges  but  simply  com¬ 
munications  —  about  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  work  environment,”  Dichter  i 
believes.  This  can  be  a  useful  early 
warning  signal  that  keeps  small  prob¬ 
lems  from  becoming  bigger  ones. 

“You  want  to  avoid  a  situation 
where  an  aggrieved  employee  one  day 
says,  ‘It’s  been  going  on  for  years  and 
I  never  complained  because  there  was 
no  one  to  complain  to,’  ”  Dichter 
commented. 

Warning:  If  a  supervisor  sexually 
harasses  a  subordinate  your  firm  is 
subject  to  a  lawsuit  even  if  the 
employee  did  not  use  the  grievance 
procedure.  In  such  cases,  a  supervi¬ 
sor’s  actions  are  “imputed”  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Melp  guide  advertisers  to  your  market  and  newspaper 

with  Editor  &  Publisher's  MARKET  GUIDE.  Specializing  in 
Market  Rankings.  US  Newspaper  Market  Surveys,  Population,  In¬ 
come  and  Retail  Sales  Tables,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  valuable 
resource  for  franchisers,  real  estate  developers,  major  retailers 
and  advertising  agencies.  It  provides  the  reader  and  researcher 
with  the  best  possible  “feel"  for  a  market  and  the  media  serving 
that  market. 

Covering  everything  about  a  market  from  the  type  of  tap  water 
and  number  of  gas  meters  to  the  prominent  retailers  and  number 
of  shopping  malls,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  widely  used  by  research 
staffs.  These  researchers  feed  data  to  both  advertising  and  sales 
managers  who  decide  on  media  and  specific  medium  as  well  as 
to  site  selectors. 

ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
Space:  September  9  Copy:  September  30 
Publication  Date:  Fall,  1991 


H  vH  ewspapers  &  Retailers  Partners  in  Profits  is  a  special 
I  W  section  which  will  focus  on  changes  taking  place  in  the 
retail  environment  and  how  newspapers  are  coping  with  these 
changes.  With  readership  of  more  than  90,000  (which  includes 
advertising  decision  makers  at  major  retailers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies,)  this  section  will  be  mailed  to  an  additional  2,000 -t-  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Advisory  Council. 


Your  ad  belongs  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  1992 
MARKET  GUIDE  and  special  retail 
section,  so  here  is  an  offer  which  you  can't 
refuse.  Place  your  ad  in  the  retail  section  at  regular 
contract  price  and  your  same  ad  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
MARKET  GUIDE  for  only  $100  regardless  of  the  size.  It  must  be  the 
exact  same  ad  and  it  must  run  in  both  the  Retail  Section  and  MARKET  GUIDE  for 
this  $100  offer  to  be  valid.  Call  Steve  Townsley,  Ad  Manager  at  212-675-4380  to  place  your  ad. 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
Space:  September  4  Copy:  September  6 
Publication  Date:  September  14 


Your  ad  in  both  of  these  sections  will  show  that  your  company  is 
“advertiser  friendly,”  and  that  you  can  adapt  to  the  changing  re¬ 
tail  environment.  It  will  help  to  ensure  that  your  company  is 
thought  of  as  a  “Partner  in  Profit”  when  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  decisions  are  made. 
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Richek  Market 
In  New  Jersey 

Wealth 


^unbap  ;i>tar-1lebger 


The  fact  is,  The  Star-Ledger 
delivers  the  golden  heart  of  New 
Jersey  —  a  h-county  market 
with  purchasing  power  greater 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  state 
.  .  .  over  $60  billion  in  effective 
buying  income.  A  market  that 
ranks  amongst  the  most  affluent 
in  the  country.  And  the  fact  is, 


The  Star-Ledger  has  more 
circulation  than  the  next  3 
biggest  New  Jersey  newspapers 
combined! 

For  all  the  facts,  call 


Total  Sunday  Circulation 


Bergen  Record 


Asbury  Park  Press 


201-877-5864. 


Camden  Couner-Post 


QThc  ;%tar-]leliacr 


Record/Press/Courier-Post  Combined 


The  Newspaper  For  New  Jersey 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Source:  ABC  Fas-Fax  9/30/90; 
Sales  &  Marketing  Management 
1990  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


